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Perception of 


Pictured Social Interactions by 
Sratu-Tujaured and Nou-Srain-Tujured 


Children of Normal Intelligence 


ASCINATING as is the study of perception of 
FP objects in the physical world, to some in- 
vestigators research in social perception is even 
more provocative. This concerns the way a per- 
son perceives himself in relation to others, and 
what influences are at work to structure his per- 
ceptions in a unique way. Culture and society 
are recognized as formative influences on percep- 
tion. Within their broad scope are factors which 
determine a person’s sense of values. He perceives 
his success or failure in achieving the things he 
values in a world full of other people all trying 
to do the same thing, and the way he perceives 
the results of his efforts colors his perception of 
interpersonal relationships. Physical factors may 
also influence perception of interpersonal relation- 
ships. In this study, the question is raised as to 
whether there is any association between brain 
injury and the way in which persons perceive 
social interaction. Some investigators have found 
that perceptions of objects, designs, and pictures 
by brain-injured persons are distorted and atypical. 
Are there comparable anomalies in the responses 
of the brain-injured to situations involving de- 
picted interpersonal reactions? 

Studies of perception were at first done only 
with adults. Percepts of children have been the 
subject of inquiry for only the last few decades. 
Most investigations of the perceptions of either 
adults or children have been problems of a non- 





@ ELLEN NUDD is a member of the editorial de- 
partment of Scott-Foresman and Company. This 
article is adapted from a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree in education, at the University of Illinois, un- 
der the direction of T. Ernest Newland. 
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social nature, and studies of interpersonal percep- 
tions which have been done, deal predominantly 
with adults. 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
H. Head (1) and Kurt Goldstein (2), working 


with soldiers who had received head injuries in 
the first world war, became interested in the aber- 
rations of perception associated with brain injury. 
Their findings stimulated research with brain-in- 
jured children. Most of the work involved in- 
stitutionalized, retarded, brain-injured 
children, and findings revealed a great similarity 
in the disorders of perception which were mani- 
fested in these children and in brain-injured adults. 
These abnormalities included inability to differen- 
tiate figure and background, persistent fixation on 


mentally 


unimportant details, perseveration, a tendency to 
classify on the basis of irrelevant details, and a 
low tolerance for distractions. A. A. Strauss and 
H. Werner (3) believed that perceptual disurb- 
ances of brain-injured children differed very little 
from such disturbances in adults. These two in- 
vestigators constructed tests by which they at- 
tempted to determine certain perceptual deficiencies 
peculiar to persons with brain injury. Strauss 
contended that “any brain lesion, even if super- 
ficial examination reveals the loss of one or two 
isolated functions, can be found to produce symp- 
toms of this kind of general dysfunction.” (4) 


Research done by Strauss and Werner involved 
visuomotor perception, tactual-motor perception 
(5), and auditory-motor perception (6). In their 
test of visuomotor perception (7), only mentally 
retarded children without motor or visual defects 
were used. A subject was asked to reproduce on 
his marble board the examiner’s patterns. When 
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he completed a pattern, it was taken away and the 
next task was to make a pencil and paper copy 
of the examiner’s marble board pattern. Sub- 
jects were given as much time as they needed 
for both tasks throughout the tests, which con- 
sisted of six patterns. The examiner’s pattern was 
always left before them. Werner and Strauss clas- 
sified their subjects’ methods of work in three 
categories: 

1. Orderly, continuous sequence in building the 

pattern. 

2. Discontinuous and 

work. 

3. Constructive methods with a well-thought-out 

plan. 
The first type of working method seemed to be 
characteristic of the mentally retarded, non-brain- 
injured children. Brain-damaged subjects worked 
in a disorganized, aimless way. Children with very 
good visuomotor ability used the constructive 
methods. 

Werner and Strauss suspected that one of the 
factors affecting the haphazard, incoherent perform- 
ance of their brain-damaged subjects was instability 
in perception of figure and background. To investi- 
gate this, they used marble boards with highly 
structured backgrounds contrasting with the figure 
(8). The mentally retarded, brain-injured children 
could not ignore the background, and their preoc- 
cupation with it caused some of them to pay no 
attention to the figure, while others perceived the 
figure in a confused and incoherent way. In a 
related study (9), these investigators used a series 
of nine cards with black and white line drawings 
of common objects. The backgrounds were closely 
structured, wavy or jagged lines, dashes, and series 
of joined geometric figures. The cards were pre- 
sented tachistoscopically for one-fifth of a second. 
Werner and Strauss compared mean percentages of 
background responses made by a group of non- 
brain-injured children of normal intelligence, by a 
mentally retarded, non-brain-injured group, and by 
a mentally retarded brain-damaged group. In the 
normal group the background responses were nine 
percent of all responses; in the mentally retarded, 
non-brain-injured group, 14 percent; and in the 
mentally retarded, brain-injured group, 75 percent 
of all responses. 


incoherent methods of 


In another study (10), thinking and concept- 
formation were studied by Strauss and Werner, 
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using a modification of Halstead’s technique in 
studying sorting behavior. They employed 56 com- 
mon objects which they asked the children to put 
in groups of things that belonged together. Each 
child was questioned as to his reason for the group- 
ings he made. The investigators found that the 
mentally retarded, brain-injured children used more 
of the objects and formed more groups than did 
the non-brain-injured children, who tended to place 
together things that function together, or which have 
like features. The brain-injured subjects made many 
strange combinations, frequent'y grouping objects 
according to some vague relation or unessential de- 
tail. They tended to sort things on the basis of 
some fancied relation in an imaginary situation. 

C. B. Cotton (11) also studied sorting, but used 
two groups of children of normal intelligence, one 
group cerebral palsied, the other non-brain-injured. 
Her test contained 13 sorting situations, including, 
lists of words; cardboard, glass, and leather forms; 
and objects. The brain-injured children tended to 
group things on the basis of unimportant details 
and far-fetched relationships. It frequently hap- 
pened that a child who began sorting objects ac- 
cording to color continued to do so all through the 
series, ignoring relationships which were more 
obvious and appropriate to the non-brain-damaged 
subjects. 

In research reported by Lord and Wood (12), 
non-brain-injured problem children whose IQ’s 
ranged from 90 to 114, and a group of brain-in- 
jured children of normal intelligence were used. 
The brain-injured subjects tended to make only 
simple associations on a picture-completion test, 
apparently missing the implications of the picture as 
a whole. Some children in both groups used a 
haphazard method of work in building Kohs’ block 
designs and in drawing the Ellis Visual Designs 
from memory. Lord and Wood concluded that 
visuomotor disturbance is not confined solely to 
children with brain damage, although such a mal- 
functioning is more characteristic and more strongly 
indicative of brain injury. 

Cruickshank, Bice, and Wallen (13) presented 
tachistoscopically 16 slides, each with a different 
figure and background, to two groups of children 
with normal intelligence. One group was cerebral 
palsied and the other was non-brain-damaged. Each 
child’s score was the number of figures he was able 
to identify correctly in relation to the number of 
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times he mentioned the background. To a statisti- 
cally significant degree, the cerebral palsied children 
gave a poorer performance than did the non-brain- 
injured subjects. 
RATIONALE FOR PRESENT STUDY 

In view of the need for learning more about the 
social perceptions of brain-damaged children of 
normal intelligence, the present study was under- 
taken. It addressed itself to this problem: Are there 
any differences in the verbalizations of the percep- 
tions of social interaction, as presumed to be de- 
picted in a number of pictures, between a group 
of brain-injured children of normal intelligence. 
nine to 13 years of age chronologically, and a group 
of non-brain-injured children of comparable in- 
telligence and chronological age? It was possible 
that there would be no difference between the brain- 
damaged and the non-brain-damaged children in 
their responses to the pictures. On the other hand, 
it was also possible that the brain-injured subjects 
would report perceiving the pictures differently from 
the way the other children reported seeing them. It 
could happen that the brain-injured boys and girls 
would almost ignore the people in the picture, or 
pay no attention to the social interaction, attending 
chiefly to the details in the background. By a similar 
line of reasoning, it might be expected that the 
responses of the brain-injured, more than those of 
the non-brain-injured, would be characterized by 
perseveration,irrelevance, or bizarre ideas. 

Subjects for the study included three groups of 
21 children, with 11 boys and 10 girls in each group. 
The brain-injured subjects were obtained from 
Chicago’s Jesse Spalding School for children with 
physical handicaps. All of the medically diagnosed 
cerebral palsied children whose intelligence, as 
measured by the Revised Binet Scale, fell within the 
90-110 IQ range who were nine to 13 years old 
chronologically, and who were able to speak intel- 
ligibly, were used in the study. An urban compari- 
son group of children of comparable socio-eco- 
nomic status was obtained in Chicago. Children 
with IQ’s between 90 and 110 and with chronologi- 
cal ages ranging from nine to 13 were selected. 
paired in chronological age, and matched in sex 
with the members of the brain-damaged group. A 
rural comparison group, similar in composition as 
to socio-economic level, chronological age, IQ, and 
sex to the other two groups was selected from a 
public school in downstate Illinois. The intelligence 
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of both of the urban groups was measured by the 
Terman-Merrill revision of the Stanford-Binet 
scale. The Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Test was 
given to the rural group. Parental occupations in 
all three groups fell into the categories described by 


sociologists as lower-middle or upper-lower social 
classes. 

A set of magazine pictures showing persons inter- 
acting against a background of details was used as 
the stimuli in the study. From a group of 23 
pictures seven were selected by 22 raters who evalu- 
ated them on the basis of such criteria as quality of 
social interaction, amount of background detail, and 
validity of stimulus for use in this study. 

In the pilot study, the seven pictures were pre- 
sented, one at a time, to six presumably non-handi- 
capped average children within the age and intelli- 
gence range specified for the study, and the trial 
responses were rated by three persons independently 
to determine what level of social interaction each 
response portrayed, and also to see how reliable 
such a rating procedure would be. Three levels of 
social interaction were considered identifiable: 


1. Mere enumeration of items in the picture. For 
example: “There’s a boy mowing the lawn and 
a lady with lemonade; a house, a tree, and a 
fence.” 

2. One-sided reaction with most of the reacting 
done by one of the people in the picture, the 
other passively receiving it. For example: 
“They are asking the state policeman how to 
get somewhere,” and “The boy is mowing the 
lawn for the woman.” 

3. Mutual social interaction. For example: “They 
asked the state policeman how to get to Cali- 
fornia, and he told them to turn right at the 
next corner.” 


There was 95 percent agreement among the three 
raters as to the rated interaction level of the 


responses, 


THE STUDY 

The seven pictures were then presented individ- 
ually to each of the 21 children in each of the three 
groups used in the study. The pictures were con- 
sistently presented in the same order, with the fol- 
lowing instructions: “Here are some pictures cut 
from magazines. I would like you to look at each 
one and tell me a story about it. You may tell just 
what is happening in the pictures, or, if you wish. 
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you may add what may have happened just before 
and just after what you see in the picture. While 
you tell me the story I will write it on this card.” 
The author recorded each child’s response in long- 
hand. 

The responses of the subjects were analyzed to 
determine the level of social interaction each subject 
perceived in the picture, as inferred from the kind 
of response he made. Three ratings of each child’s 
response to each of the seven pictures were obtained. 
The judges were three graduate students in special 
education who were familiar with the major aspects 
of the study and with the kind of behavior generally 
reported as characteristic of persons with brain dam- 
age. The responses of the subjects were coded and 
mixed so that no systematic cues were given as to the 
group from which a certain response came. The 
same three levels of social interaction used in rat- 
ing the trial responses were used. The highest level 
of interaction was designated as three, the others as 
two, and one. The median ratings of three, and those 
of one and two combined, were tabulated for the 
response of each subject to each picture. Since there 
were only two cases in which the median rating of 
one occurred, one and two were combined into one 
category. Chi square was computed for each picture, 
comparing the brain-damaged group to each of the 
non-brain-injured groups in turn to determine 
whether there were any differences between the 
groups in the way the depicted social interaction was 
perceived. 

A significant difference in perceived level of social 
interaction was found between the brain-injured 
group and the urban comparison group for pictures 
two, five, six, and seven, the responses of the brain- 
injured group being judged as showing a higher 
level of social interaction. Only on picture one was 
a significant difference in perceived level of social 
interaction found between the brain-damaged group 
and the rural comparison group. The responses of 
the rural group were judged to show a higher level 
of social interaction. As the data were being con- 
sidered, it became apparent that there were more 
differences between the urban comparison group 
and each of the other two groups than between 
the brain-injured group and either of the other two. 
In order to discover if this were true, chi square 
was computed between the two comparison groups 
on their responses to the seven pictures. A signifi- 
cant difference was found on pictures one, two, 
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five, and six, with the responses of the rural 
group showing a higher level of social interaction. 
It seemed possible that some variable other than 
brain injury was contributing to the differences. 
The responses of the urban comparison subjects con- 
sistently tended to be less social than those of the 
other two groups. 


In an attempt to ascertain whether characteristics 
of the pictures might have played any part in the 
differences and direction of differences found, the 
pictures were analyzed for amount of detail, num- 
ber of people, ratio of adults to children, color 
versus black and white, and size. The number of 
people in the pictures varied from two to 15, with 
from one to seven adults, and from no children to 
eight. Of the five pictures on which significant dif- 
ferences were found, four were large and colored, 
while one was small, black and white. The amount 
of background detail varied from little to much. 
No pattern related to difference in perceived level 
of social interaction among the seven pictures ap- 
peared discernible. 

The responses of the subjects were also analyzed 
by the three judges for evidences of perseveration, 
preoccupation with unimportant details, and irrele- 
vant or bizarre types of response. Although no 
evidences of authentic perseveration and complete 
preoccupation with minor details were found, the 
judges noted some instances of irrelevant or bizarre 
types of response. The statements judged by the 
raters as irrelevant or bizzare were characterized by 
uncurbed flights of imagination and development of 
imaginary actions and conversation of the characters 
in the pictures well beyond the reasonable limits of 
the stimulus pictures. When a child omitted mention 
of one of the key figures in the picture, his response 
was also judged as bizarre. Twice as many ratings 
of irrelevant or bizarre response were given to. re- 
sponses of the urban comparison group as were 
given to those of the brain-injured group. Seven 
different children in the brain-injured group were 
judged as giving nine irrelevant or bizarre re- 
sponses. In the urban comparison group, seven dif- 
ferent children were judged as giving 19 irrelevant 
or bizarre responses. Four different children in the 
rural group were judged as giving one irrelevant or 
bizarre response apiece. 

When the relationship of these findings to those in 
other parts of the study was sought, it was con- 
sidered possible that the urban comparison children 
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TABLE 1—FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSES INDICATING SELF-CONCEPT AND ASPIRATION LEVEL 








Brain-Injured Group 


Urban Comparison Group 


Rural Comparison Group 





Low Low High High Low Low High High Low Low High High 
SC -~ SC Sc Sc SC Sc SC SC SC SG A. 

Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Item AL AL AL AL AL AL AL AL AL AL AL AL 
1 1 6 6 3 9 1 2 4 1 
2 4 9 5 10 1 4 5 
3 2 2 1 12 2 4 1 8 6 10 
4 1 2 13 17 1 17 
5 2 10 2 17 1 9 
6 5 4 2 7 4 7 2 2 3 
7 1 4 1 Z 3 0 2 2 7 
*8 1 15 2 1 17 2 1 16 
9 5 1 3 2 7 1 3 1 6 1 4 
*10 3 2 13 4 13 2 13 
12 4 5 1 1 10 3 1 4 6 1 
13 3 13 1 7 8 1 15 
Total 16 38 7 105 34 51 3 104 22 25 2 101 





SC: Self-Concept 
AL: Aspiration Level 


*Frequencies for these items have been reversed from the actual tabulation to bring the meaning of high and low 
self-concept and high and low aspiration level in these items into harmony with their meanings in the rest of the items. 


had more highly developed imaginations and 
fantasies than did those in the other two groups. It 
is also possible that the emotional needs of the urban 
comparison group were such as to stimulate the de- 
velopment of active imaginations and fantasy life. 
Not only were most of the instances of irrelevant 
or bizarre response found in the urban comparison 
group, but also the responses of this group were 
more different from both of the other two groups 
in perceived level of social interaction than those 
of the other two groups were different from each 
other. 


PERSONALITY DATA 


It was hoped that some information on various 
personality aspects of the subjects could be obtained, 
and that it would be possible to see if these findings 
were in any way related to the other data of the 
study. With the permission of the author, the 
Rogers’ Test of Personal Adjustment was selected 
and adapted to the needs of the study and the 
characteristics of the subjects. Responses were ob- 
tained from the children in all three groups to 33 
items selected and adapted from the Rogers test. 

The first group of personality items consisted of 
nine possible wishes from which the children 
selected a first, second, and third choice. Using only 
the first choices, the proportion of subjects in each 
group choosing any given item was computed. Next, 
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the difference between the proportions of subjects 
selecting any item as first choice was calculated, 
comparing the brain-injured group with each of the 
comparison groups in turn. A significant difference 
between the brain-injured and the urban comparison 
groups was found on only one item: “I would like 
to be brighter than I am now,” more urban com- 
parison children than brain-injured children select- 
ing this response. None of the responses of the 
brain-damaged subjects was significantly different 
from those of the rural comparison children. On 
the item mentioned above, more of the rural chil- 
dren aspired to be brighter than they now were. The 
difference between the two groups was significant at 
the .0768 level. In all three groups, the children 
seemed satisfied with their parents and apparently 
had little desire to hasten the process of growing 
up and leaving home. The only items which the 
brain-injured subjects consistently checked as first 
choices more often than did children in either com- 
parison group had to do with having other children 
like them better, having more friends, and being 
better-looking. Although these differences were of 
no statistical significance, they may be clinically 
suggestive. 

The second group of personality items numbered 
13, each composed of two sections. The child 
marked his response on a 10-point continuum from 
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“Yes” to “No.” The first section of each item in- 
volved the child’s self-concept, while the second con- 


cerned his aspiration level. In order to sharpen 
comparisons, only extreme responses were analyzed. 
These responses, falling in the interval 8 through 10 
on the continuum were considered to be high, and 
those falling from one through three were regarded 
as low. 

The responses of each child in each of the three 
groups to the 13 items were classified for each item 
in the following categories: 

Low self-concept and low aspiration level 

Low self-concept and high aspiration level 

High self-concept and low aspiration level 

High self-concept and high aspiration level. 
Tabulations were made of children whose responses 
on an item indicated, for example, a low self-con- 
cept accompanied by a low aspiration level. These 
are shown in Table 1. When the frequencies for all 
of the items were totaled in each category, a high 
degree of similarity was evident in the number of 
children in each of the three groups whose responses 
indicated a high self-concept and a high aspiration 
level. On the other hand, in the category of low 
self-concept, high aspiration level, while the dif- 
ference between the brain-injured and the: urban 
comparison children was equal to the difference be- 
tween the brain-injured and the rural group, the dif- 
ference between the urban and rural comparison 
groups was twice as large. The brain-injured chil- 
dren gave only about one-third as many responses 
classified as low self-concept, high aspiration level as 
they did those under high self-concept, high aspira- 
tion level. At the same time, the rural children gave 
less than one-fourth as many responses in the low 
self-concept, high aspiration level as they did those 
in the high self-concept, high aspiration level cate- 
gory. However, when the responses of the urban 
comparison group in these two categories were com- 
pared, it was found that they gave as much as half 
as many low self-concept, high aspiration level re- 
sponses as high self-concept, high aspiration level 
responses. The urban comparison group seemed to 
stand out sharply from the other two in this analysis. 

A further group of 11 items from the Rogers test 
was utilized. Six of them pertained to the area of 
social relationships; three of them were inquiries 
about “growing up;” and two others bore on 
parental regard, one from the standpoint of parental 
affection, and the other on perception of parental 
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aspiration. No significant difference was found on 
any item analyzed between the brain-injured group 
and either of the comparison groups. 


PERSONALITY DATA COMPARED WITH 
OTHER DATA 


When the findings from the personality data 
were considered in relation to the other data in the 
study, some interesting things were revealed. 

(1) It was noted that, not only did the responses 
of the urban comparison children to the seven 
pictures indicate perception of a lower level of 
social interaction than that perceived by the brain- 
damaged and the rural children, but their re- 
sponses to the various personality items also con- 
sistently suggested the fact that they had a low 
opinion of themselves and needed to strive to 
attain friends and social approval. This evidence 
cannot be wholly explained by attributing it to 
the effect of middle class dynamics, as all of the 
children in the study came from homes in which 
middle class standards and strivings were incul- 
cated into the personality. 

Apparently, the strong inferiority feelings of 
the urban comparison children and their urgent 
need to gain status were not compensated for by 
any other factors. It is possible that their per- 
ception of social interaction was colored and struc- 
tured by these influences, making them look at 
social relationships differently from the way chil- 
dren in the other two groups looked at them. For 
example, the pictures on which there was a signi- 
ficant difference in perceived level of social inter- 
action between the urban comparison group and 
either of the other two, might have been per- 
ceived from the frame of reference of strong emo- 
tional needs to gain adult approval, with accom- 
If this 
were the case, it might not have been possible 


panying hostility at adult domination. 


for these children to perceive adults and children 
interacting on the same social plane. 

The subjects’ responses were studied to deter- 
mine whether evidence could be found to support 
the hypothesis that the urban comparison children 
were preoccupied with resentment at adult domi- 
nation and an urgent striving to win adult ap- 
proval. However, it was found that comparable 
numbers of ‘subjects in the three groups expressed 
some hostility at adult orders to mow the lawn, 
and sought adult approval for work well done. 
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(2) An analysis of the responses in the three 
groups revealed that the brain-injured and the 
rural comparison children consistently perceived a 
higher level of social interaction in the pictures 
than did the urban comparison children. 

(3) There were fewer responses judged as 
bizarre and/or irrelevant in the brain-injured and 
rural groups than in the urban comparison group. 

(4) The rural comparison group, more of whom 
had many friends, according to the personality 
data, consistently perceived the highest level of 
social interaction in the pictures. 

(5) The brain-injured children, while they did 
not equal the rural group in perceiving the high- 
est level of interpersonal relationships, were much 
more like them than like the urban comparison 
group. It is possible that the needs felt by the 
brain-injured children to have more friends, to 
be better liked, and to be better looking influenced 
their perception of the social relationships in the 
pictures, so that they did not perceive the highest 
level of social interaction quite as often as did 
the apparently more emotionally secure rural 
children. 

It is to be regretted that the intelligence of the 
rural subjects was not measured by the Binet 
Scale. While the reported IQ’s were all within 
the normal range, it is possible that they did not 
have the same meaning in the rural group as in 
the other two. 

From the findings of this study, it seems pos- 
sible that emotional need might have been a 
more potent factor associated with deviations in 


perception of social interaction in the media used, 
than was the factor of brain damage. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

The literature of the field suggests that there 
is a great need for more research on the percep- 
tions of non-institutionalized brain-injured chil- 
dren of normal intelligence. There is a dearth 
of these studies both in the area of perception of 
physical objects and in that of social perception. 
Possible relationships between disturbances in 
visuomotor perception and deviations in the per- 
ceiving of social interaction remain to be explored. 

The findings of the present study suggest the 
need for an approach to the study of at least 
certain behaviors of the brain-injured in terms of 
the emotional characteristics of such children 
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rather than, or in addition to, the approaches 
which have been essentially neurologically oriented, 
In pursuing this idea through further studies of 
social perception, additional types of media, such 
as motion pictures and filmstrips, should be ex- 
plored. The most fruitful, of course, should be ob- 
servation of direct social interaction, although it 
would also be interesting to use projective mate- 
rials, not projectively, but to elicit reports of per- 
ceptions of social interaction. Attempts should 
also be made to investigate other facets of per- 
sonality with other types of instruments. 

Children with brain injury at various age levels 
could well be studied to ascertain the nature and 
amount of the impact of societal pressures on per- 
ception. The younger a child is, the less this im- 
pact should be, and the more unmasked by societal 
training should be his perceptions. 
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Its Status and Function 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


O word in any professional vocabulary carries 
N more weight or prestige nor smells more of 
magic than the term research. As a criterion word 
it spells success in the universities, particularly 
at the graduate level. Administration is always 
pleased when research funds are attracted by the 
professor on campus; students are not only im- 
pressed but often financed by these same research 
grants; and always the published research of the 
graduate student (frequently co-authored with the 
major professor, of course) implies lively and 
effective faculty stimulus and guidance. Of all the 
altars at which the professional worker genuflects, 
none has more vigil lights, incense, and money 
burned than at the altar of Research. 

In the past several decades the combined ef- 
forts of the general educator, psychologist, case 
worker, counselor, and educational specialist have 
produced a mass (perhaps also a mess) of re- 
search in the field of general and special educa- 
tion. Many of the studies that have been pub- 
lished in the journals, monographs, yearbooks, 
and professional texts have rolled off the presses 
@ WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS is chairman of the 
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faster than the practitioner or consumer could 
absorb, digest, and implement the reported find- 
ings. Unfortunately many of the research studies 
are not completely digestible in view of the hard 
core of the quantity-quality problem that exists 
within much of the research product. 

The practitioner’s dependence in the special 
classes on research in determining promising and 
effective adaptations is obvious. What “works” 
and what “might work better” cannot be left to 
personal and professional opinion or whimsy; 
what “might work better” had better be a matter 
of demonstrated fact or at least rest on sound pro- 
fessional judgment based on the best available 
data. Teachers of exceptional children can revert 
to “impractical practical workers” if they maintain 
and pursue adaptations which research has shown 
to be ineffectual or even harmful or when more 
promising techniques have been uncovered. So 
critical and crucial is the relationship between 
producer of research and consumer of research 
for the welfare of deviant children that it can be 
said axiomatically: Any further gains that will be 
made to benefit the exceptional child will depend 
on the following two conditions: (1) improve- 
ment in the quality of research in the area of spe- 
cial education and (2) the development and ex- 
ercise of consumer competencies of the practitioner 
in locating, reading, and applying the results of 
research in school and community. Both these 
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reciprocal conditions will be discussed in some 
detail. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF RESEARCH 


Research is an expensive item in any budget 
whether it be medical, atomic, or behavioral. 
There is no such thing as a bargain basement of 
good research. Industrial research, particularly 
in the science field, has always been more ade- 
quately supported financially than research effort 
in the area of education, special or otherwise. But 
things are looking up for the special educator. The 
national study, Qualification and Preparation of 
Teachers of Exceptional Children, supported by 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children of 
New York City and the many studies now under- 
way under Federal grants distributed through the 
U.S. Office of Education are perhaps indicative of 
a promising trend in support of research in the 
area of special education. 

However, it is no secret that the universities and 
the State Departments of Education were caught 
with their plans down when funds for research in 
special education became available in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Applica- 
tions were not only slow in coming in but the 
quality of some of the research planning visible 
in the requests for grants-in-aid was not always of 
the highest caliber. 

As more funds become available, either from 
private or public sources, it is imperative that the 
most be made of available research monies through 
the highest quality of research planning, operation, 
and reporting. More specifically, research effort 
will be improved to the extent to which attention 
is directed to the following: the need for more pre- 
cise formulation of theory; the careful selection of 
research design and methodology, with reference 
to greater use of case study and longitudinal re- 
search; the need for replicative studies in view of 
local and regional sampling; and last, the problem 
of communicating research findings to the consumer. 

Need for more precise formulation of theory as 
a base for research effort: Many current research 
efforts in special education appear more concerned 
with processes and procedures and too little con- 
cerned with the logical and theoretical consider- 
ations upon which the total research study is set. 
The answer to this concern is not to be found in 
the “justification of the study” since the researcher 
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can always concoct a plausible set of reasons for 
attempting a study whether it is pursued in the in- 
terest of pure research or functional research. In 
fact, the pure researcher may feel that no justi- 
fication is needed beyond the search for new knowl- 
edge. Yet it is more apt to be the pure researcher 
who does the better job of formulating theory as a 
springboard from which to dive into the pool of 
research activity and investigation. 

The researcher in special education needs to con- 
sider more thoroughly the base of prior research 
and thinking; he must formulate more precisely an 
hypothesis or hypotheses; he must state the as- 
sumptions that are being made; and he must relate 
all of these to his research design and methodology. 
It is in these first essential steps that the creative 
and intellectual potential of research is to be found 
rather than in the mechanical processes of coding, 
application of statistical formulae to machine treat- 
ment, or in the reporting of the research findings. 
The investigator who overlooks or slights theoreti- 
cal considerations and who operates without a clear 
focus as to the rationale of the research endeavor 
will seldom operate beyond the level of the crafts- 
man and more often he may slip to the level of 
the tallyman. 


Research design and methodology: Today, many 
studies in the educational field represent opinion 
polls or voting contests in disguise. The result, 
in some studies, may mean a sharing of ignorance 
or professional bias even when the respondents 
represent the best jury of expert opinion in the 
field. Too few studies fall into the pattern of ex- 
perimental research or in the medical pattern of 
case study research. At the same time, many cur- 
rent investigations suffer from convenience par- 
ticularly in terms of the duration of the study and 
the sampling processes employed to gather data. 


In a study of 10 years (1935-45) of doctoral re- 
search carried on by graduate students in education 
at Teachers College and published under the title, 
Contributions to Education, Duker (1) has pointed 
out a number of significant trends. More than half 
of the dissertations fell in the normative-survey 
category; 33 percent were classified as experi- 
mental; and 15 percent were historical in design. 
The tools of research most frequently used were 
reported as follows: questionnaire, 34 percent; 
interview, 20 percent; jury opinion, six percent; 
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documentary (official reports and records, courses 
of study and textbooks), 27 percent; and case 
study, 13 percent. 


A heavy dependence upon the opinionaire, the 
questionary, and the mailman can be seen in more 
than half of these dissertations. Certainly the Co- 
lumbia Teachers College thesis must be taken as 
typical of the better quality of student research at 
the graduate level. It is assumed that the trends 
visible in this 10-year sample of research effort are 
representative of research design and methodology 
at other university centers and in the area of spe- 
cial education as well as education in general. 


The continuation of this emphasis on research 
design placing a much too heavy burden on the 
prestige of professional opinion can be seen cur- 
rently in the several reports of the U.S. Office of 
Education concerning Qualification and Prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Exceptional Children indicat- 
ing desirable competencies and promising prac- 
tices. Over-dependency on a research design based 
solely upon opinion, even though expert opinion, 
can result in practices that reflect only personal- 
ized experience and even prejudice. 


It is reassuring to note that a third o1 
Teachers College investigations were experimen. | 
in design. Many of the student-investigators uti- 
lized the law of the single variable. But the 
feasibility of this laboratory-like research design 
must be questioned, particularly in the area of 
extreme exceptionality in which the samples or 
cases are drawn from the tails of the distribution. 
The individual and unique nature of the growth 
and learning processes visible in the deviate child 
are such as to make adequate control of the single 
variable almost impossible and the attendant match- 
ing with comparable or criterion groups virtually 
a physical and psychological impossibility. Too 
often the sum total of minor variables on which 
the contrasting groups are not matched outweighs 
heavily the strained effect of controlling a few im- 
portant factors of ability, sex, degree of disability, 
and achievement. Furthermore, the theory of 
multi-causation and uniqueness of syndrome 
whether in the case of emotionally disturbed or de- 
linquent children or deaf or blind youngsters must 
weigh heavily against any hypothesis that assumes 
primacy of one or two factors as is implied by the 
control of selected variables. 
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Suitability of research technique and experi- 
mental design witk the extreme deviates in insti- 
tutions, clinics, and special classes will demand an 
early return and a more exclusive dependency and 
use of the case study approach. The case study 
has been the trump-card technique of the medical 
researcher for many years. Most exceptional chil- 
dren are primarily medical problems. To under- 
stand the etiology and the therapeutic values in 
varied approaches, the educational specialist will 
need to take the long look at these unique individ- 
uals via case study research. Some of the most 
valuable research writing in recent years has come 
from those investigators who have utilized long- 
term observation techniques employed by trained 
professional observers within the case study de- 
sign. Among these could be listed Lindner’s Rebel 
Without Cause; Bettleheim’s Love Is Not Enough 
and Truants From Life; and Redl’s and Wineman’s 


Children Who Hate. 


Two other factors argue for a more frequent 
use of case study methodology with exceptional chil- 
dren. In dealing with deviant youngsters one must 
tie in the work of the medical personnel with that 
of the psychologist, case worker, attendant, nurse, 
teacher, and others depending upon the nature of 
the deviation. The case study technique accom- 
modates the interdisciplinary concerns better than 
any other. Second, other designs and approaches, 
by isolating variable, tend to atomize the personal 
make-up of the child as well as the more significant 
factors that make up his home, family, school, and 
neighborhood environment. A summation of all 
these variables does not capture the gestalt nor the 
interaction that comes closer to the dynamic, and 
hence more meaningful, components. Only the case 
study comes to a fuller reconstruction of the total 
personality in the total environment. This is not 
to belittle the kind of precision that can be, and 
needs to be, achieved through the use of multi- 
variate analysis and co-variance techniques when 
data on many variables have been quantified. Al- 
though the case study method is hardly amenable 
to treatment via the Hollerith card and the IBM 
installation, research in the area of special educa- 
tion will show a refreshing promise when it begins 
to smell more of children and less of machines. 


Expediency and convenience appear to char- 
acterize much of the investigation and writing that 
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goes under the heading of current research. First, 
there is always the convenience of time. Most doc- 
torate studies accommodate the residency require- 
ments. Many studies, particularly those involving 
learning-teaching experiments seldom run more 
than a month or two or, at most, a school term. 
Longitudinal studies that aim to check effect are 
limited in their conclusions to short-term instruc- 
tion and to immediate results as against permanent 
gains. And always there is to be noted the con- 
venience in sampling. The financial and practical 
handicaps to sampling of the universe of deaf chil- 
dren, blind children, delinquent youngsters, or any 
other types is such as to limit much of the research 
findings and conclusions to the region, institution, 
school, or hospital where the study was undertaken. 


Finally, there is the convenience of “the avail- 
able data on file.” Some studies that are carried on 
using data gathered for another purpose or data 
that were collected long before the study was en- 
visioned will suffer in quality because the hypoth- 
esis must be contained within the structure of 
information that is on hand and because the data 
were not always gathered meticulously so that every 
item of information is on hand for every case in 
the agency files. Note the ragged data visible in 
many studies in which the number (N) varies from 
table to table showing a loss in cases because not 
every youngster was tested, or because different 
tests were used or because a case worker once 
forgot to record the date when the test was admin- 
istered. A high quality of research seldom will be 
forthcoming from available data gathered for some 
primary purpose other than the research intent 
itself; quality of research effort can be insured only 
through careful preplanning and design and through 
meticulous gathering of all the required data. 


Genetic and longitudinal studies will fall out- 
side the thin pocketbook and short residency of 
most students doing a dissertation. Here is where 
foundation and government support must be forth- 
coming. There may be some hope in the more 
permanent campus residency of the university staff 
who direct research efforts of others. The professor 
in special education has the opportunity to take a 
long look and articulate the research of many 
students over the years and thus give a certain 
continuity and depth to research endeavor. A good 
example of such continuity and articulation can 
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be found in the expansive literature available in 
the reading area at Boston University which has 
been gathered largely through the thesis route 
under the auspices and guidance of the Reading 
Clinic in the School of Education. 


Another solution might be found in a better use 
of the time of the part-time graduate student work- 
ing for either a master’s or doctorate degree and 
who must meet a thesis requirement. Since the 
part-time graduate student must spread his study 
and research effort over a five to eight-year period 
depending on the degree for which he is working 
and the time allowances of the university, careful 
planning at the outset of the program can result 
in long term investigations. In this way, what is 
sometimes considered to be a distinct disadvantage 
can be turned into a strong asset. 


Most difficult to solve is the constant problem of 
bias or limitations in sampling. Even here much 
could be done to establish proper safeguards against 
over-generalizations—the cancer of local and re- 
gional research. Research efforts of various uni- 
versities and colleges could be coordinated so that 
replicative studies might be undertaken in four or 
five centers using the same designs and tools of 
research. Similar results from half-a-dozen studies, 
even though conducted on small samples which 
carry a local color, would be confirming. Here is 
one area where the Research Committee of ICEC 
might perform a real service by stimulating and 
guiding different university centers visible in its 
membership to cooperate in conducting replicated 
research. 


Insular nature of American educational research: 
A cursory look through any sampling of texts in 
the area of exceptional children will reveal little or 
no reference to foreign studies. The obvious infer- 
ence would be that there is no foreign research 
worthy of mention. Even in the publications and 
bibliographies of ICEC, there is little or no inter- 
national flavor. A part of the problem may be lack 
of language competency but the blinders are on the 
reviewer as he bypasses research effort in such 
English-speaking countries as Britain, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia. A brief glimpse in the /nter- 
national Index and Psychological Abstracts will 
reveal that there is a healthy body of foreign re- 
search that is being steadily ignored. It is time that 
the American researcher in the field of special 
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education began to look beyond the American 
shores and American journals. An awareness of 
the results of research in other countries can do 
much to revitalize our own research effort as well 
as to insure an economy of our own effort. 
Improving the communication processes: It is 
close to a cliché to make reference to the writings 
and reports of the researchers which classically are 
not intelligible to the practitioner. The investiga- 
tor today must be as much concerned with the 
dissemination of his findings as he is with the dis- 
covery of new truth via the research process. At 
the same time he must be careful not to oversell and 
overgeneralize from his findings which often are 
tentative, conditioned, and expressed in proba- 
bilities. To add to the problem of communication 
is the fact that few studies, particularly in special 
education, can be expressed in anything but tenta- 
tive terms. The reader can always boobytrap him- 
self in accepting research findings and implica- 
tions as absolutes when they are in fact tentative 
and subject to further investigation. Since the 
communication process is a two-sided one involving 
the writer and the reader, attention must be given 
to raising the reading competency of the con- 


sumer of research . 


IMPROVING CONSUMER COMPETENCY 


The calculated effect of educational research 
with exceptional children is to improve school and 
institutional practices aimed at helping the deviate 
child to grow and to learn. But a tree full-blown 
with fruit is of no avail unless someone is around 
to pluck, taste, and eat. This is the problem of 
implementation of research findings. 

That a serious educational lag exists in educa- 
tion between the time when a promising practice 
or adaptation is uncovered by the researcher and 
the time when it can be seen in common practice 
in the field will not be denied. Such is not the case 
in industrial research, medical research, and in the 
sciences. Aureomycin and penicillin became house- 
hold words overnight; this year’s improvements in 
the automotive world make last year’s cars obso- 
lete; Salk vaccine was in demand locally even be- 
fore it had undergone final tests of effectiveness. 
As a contrast it took about 40 years for the in- 
telligence test to become a routine instructional tool 
in the schools and colleges of this country. 
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Farnsworth (2) has demonstrated that such a 
lag exists but that’ the process of adaptation of 


new methods can be speeded up by consistent and 
definite planning and by procedures which bring 
the newer approaches effectively to official atten- 
tion on the part of local administration and au- 
thority. For the worker in special education this 
means that he must keep in touch with the findings 
of the investigators; that he must be able to sort 
out the good research effort from the shoddy; that 
he must be able and ready to implement the re- 
search findings within the conditions of the study. 
But this is not enough. He must be able to bring 
these results and promising practices to local au- 
thority. In other words, he must play the middle- 
man role as well as the role of the consumer. 

If the slow tempo of change and improvement 
in education is to be stepped up in the special class 
field, we must achieve a dual reciprocal relation- 
ship: first between the producer of research and 
consumer-practitioner, and, second, between con- 
sumer-practitioner and local authority or adminis- 
tration. 

These relationships will be established only when 
certain conditions are met. First, the researcher 
must derive a good bulk of his problems for re- 
search from the questions that are raised daily 
by the practitioners in the schools, institutions, 
classes, and hospitals. The problems that the in- 
vestigators are trying to solve should reflect the 
needs as expressed by the teacher, principal, parent, 
supervisor, administrator. Second, the researcher 
must communicate his findings with greater effec- 
tiveness to the potential user. He must write so that 
the consumer will understand without overgeneral- 
izing and without accepting as absolute truth what 
has tentatively been established as a promising 
approach. At the same time the reader-competencies 
of the potential user of research should be sharp- 
ened to enable critical evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of research findings. This is a job for teacher- 
training institutions and for those who have in- 
service training responsibilities. Third and last, 
the consumer or specialist in the area of exceptional 
children must, in turn, bring these findings to the 
attention of local administration and sell the de- 
sirability of the newer adaptations and practices 
to administration on the top side. This ought to be 
done routinely whether or not there is additional 
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financial outlay involved or new policy to be 
enacted in connection with the newly suggested 
practice. 

An important and difficult problem to be faced 
in implementing research findings is to be found 
in the low estimate that teachers in special educa- 
tion display toward research. This is very much 
in evidence in the Office of Education studies, 
Qualification and Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children. Teachers were queried as to the 
relative importance they attached to knowledge or 
understanding of the findings of research studies 
which have a bearing on education, psychology, and 
social status of their pupils. Almost all teachers 
gave this item very low priority. Teachers of the 
partially seeing (3) ranked this item 81st or seventh 
from the bottom in an array of 87 proficiencies; 
teachers of the mentally retarded (4) ranked the 
same item 79th in importance in a listing of 100 
competencies; and teachers of the emotionally dis- 
turbed and/or socially maladjusted (5) ranked 
three similar items having to do with research 62nd, 
64th, and 71st among an array of 88 proficiencies. 
An obvious reason for the slow tempo in adaptation 
following the lead as to promising practices in the 
research literature is to be found in the teachers’ 
own ambivalent attitudes toward research and re- 
search findings. Colleges and universities offering 
programs for teachers of exceptional children should 
make note of these findings. Supervisors and ad- 
ministrators have, no doubt, already been confronted 
by this teacher-phenomenon involving the research 
barrier. Until this barrier is breached, even the 
highest quality of research effort will be lost or 
will be slow to benefit exceptional children in our 
country. At the same time, studies should be di- 
rected to uncover underlying reasons why teachers 
and students appear resistant to the findings of 
research with special reference to the end effect 
on teaching personnel when findings tend to uproot 
routine and traditional practices in special educa- 


tion. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The improvement of educational as well as 
clinical services for exceptional children will de- 
pend more and more on research findings to deter- 
mine with greater assurance what are the more 


promising practices and adaptations. Too much 
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dependence on the part of earlier investigators in 
educational research has been placed upon the in- 
terview, the questionary, and the opinionaire. The 
experimental method involving the law of the single 
variable today offers less promise in improving 
research with the deviate child than has been hither- 
to acknowledged. The quality of future research 
effort can be improved by giving more attention to 
the formulation of theory as a base for study and 
investigation, by more popular use of the case study 
methodology, by conducting longitudinal studies, 
and by carrying out replicative research in various 
parts of the country when regional and small 
samples run the risk of bias. 

Findings of the best research effort are slow in 
benefiting the exceptional child. Attention must be 
directed to speeding up the present slow tempo of 
change and adaptation between the time when find- 
ings are available and the time when they are 
implemented in general practice. This adaptation 
process can be set into faster motion by improving 
the research writing to make it more intelligible to 
the practitioner and by increasing readability on 
the part of the consumer. Teachers of exceptional 
children appear to place a low priority on the 
importance of research and represent in this atti- 
tude a serious challenge to both in-service training 
personnel as well as the schools and colleges that 
have provided these teachers with specialized train- 
ing. 

Finally, to implement results of research, it will 
be necessary for educational specialists to play the 
middleman role and to communicate, and perhaps 
sell, the implications of research to the local au- 
thorities in schools and institutions. 
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Acceptance of 


Handicap, Wlotivation, and Adjustment 
in P hysically Disabled Chil ben 


LL who are involved in the education of handi- 
A capped children—parents, teachers, counselors, 
social workers, and occupational therapists—must, 
of course, be concerned with the children’s physical 
well-being as well as academic and vocational prep- 
aration. In addition, their goals must include good 
general psychological adjustment for the disabled. 
Thus, effective work with the crippled children 
depends upon understanding both their physical 
difficulties and their special emotional and social 
problems. 


While the biological and intellectual consequences 
of physical handicap have been rather thoroughly 
explored, it is for several reasons much more diffi- 
cult to discern the psychological effects. For one 
thing, there are obviously wide individual differ- 
ences in reactions to disability; hence, conclusions 
about the effects of disability on personality may 
have only limited value. Moreover, the measures 
involved in personality assessment are not as pre- 
cise as those used in the evaluation of physical 
or intellectual status. 


The interpretation of crippled children’s test 
responses is complicated because the tests were 
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designed for, and standardized on, non-handicapped 
children. An additional difficulty stems from the 
fact that some personality tests are focused on 
relatively superficial aspects while others, such as 
the projective techniques, purport to measure “basic 
personality structure.” As a result, the findings from 
different tests sometimes appear to be contradic- 
tory. 


Review of Literature 


Despite all the difficulties involved in discerning 
the psychological effects of physical disability, a 
number of investigations have been focused on this 
important problem. The method used in most of 
the relevant research studies has been the very 
simple and straightforward one of comparing the 
personalities of handicapped and non-handicapped 
children. Underlying the use of this method is the 
assumption that “because of the general restrictions 
imposed by a disability upon the activity potential 
and upon social interaction, homogeneity of ex- 
perience will result in certain adjustive likenesses 
which can be compared with and differentiated from 
the adjustment of similar, but non-handicapped 
groups.” (11, p. 283). 
psychological environment of physically handi- 
capped children differs significantly from that of 


In short, since the socio- 


non-handicapped children, it seems reasonable to 
expect that, as a group, the former will differ in 
personality from the latter. 

Excellent reviews of studies of personality dif- 
ferences between handicapped and non-handicapped 
children have been presented by Barker, et al. (2) 
and by Norris and Cruickshank (11). These sur- 
veys indicate that some investigations have found 
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no real differences between the adjustment of 
physically handicapped and normal children; others 
have found important differences between these 
two groups. This discrepancy in findings may be 
partially a function of differences in research tech- 
niques used in different studies. Both reviews 
(2, 11) concluded that investigators who discovered 
no essential differences employed standardized 
paper and pencil tests of adjustment and/or per- 
sonality, while differences were found in those cases 
where less structured tests were used. In other 
words, handicapped and non-handicapped children 
usually responded in significantly different ways 
to projective tests and interviews—techniques 
which are sensitive and appropriate to the evalua- 
tion of basic needs, emotions and feelings. 

On the basis of research with these techniques, 
a number of important personality problems which 
tend to be characteristic of handicapped children 
have been delineated. For example, it has been 
shown, at least in single studies, that their adjust- 
ment tends to be less mature than that of physically 
normal children (4), and that interpersonal re- 
lationships constitute major conflict areas for them 
(3). Moreover, the handicapped appear to be more 
concerned with maintaining their existing ego 
structures than with adjusting to new social situa- 
tions (14). 

Such findings have significant theoretical and 
practical implications. They add to our understand- 
ing of how being “different” and living in a 
“different” socio-psychological environment may 
affect psychological growth and personality develop- 
ment. It must be emphasized, however, that state- 
ments about the adverse effects of crippling on 


personality are very general ones, i.e., they refer 
to handicapped children as a group. Obviously 
many children make good adjustments both to their 
disability and to the environment. The studies 
discussed above tell very little about how or why 
some make good adjustments, while others become 
severely emotionally disturbed as a result of physi- 


cal disability. 

Several investigations of handicapped adults, 
based primarily on interview techniques, have 
yielded data relevant to this problem, however. 
For example, the detailed analysis of Barker et. al. 
(2) of the family backgrounds, personality, and 
attitudes of two disabled girls—one well-adjusted, 
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the other poorly adjusted—strongly suggests that 
acceptance of the handicap and the restrictions it 
imposes may foster good adjustment. Dembo and 
her colleagues (6), studying the effectiveness of 
different kinds of attempts to adjust to physical 
disability, reached conclusions entirely consistent 
with Barker’s. They found that the following efforts 
were generally ineffective: strenuous effort to equal 
or surpass the nondisabled in certain roles; rejection 
of help; avoidance of discussion of the disability; 
acting as if the disability did not exist. “The adjust- 
ment process called acceptance of loss was found 
to permit the disabled person to face his disability 
without devaluating himself.” (2, p. 82) Similarly, 
Fielding’s study of 40 orthopedically disabled 
women demonstrated that acceptance of disability 
was positively correlated with general adjustment, 
as reflected in scores on the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, with vocational adjustment, and with mar- 
riage (7). 
Purpose of the Study 

The study reported in this paper was designed to 
discover what factors are significantly related to 
children’s general adjustment to physical defect. 
On the basis of the findings reviewed above, it 
seems reasonable to infer that, for handicapped 
youngsters, as for handicapped adults, good adjust- 
ment may involve acceptance or recognition of dis- 
ability. The child, however, is not likely to ex- 
press this in terms of a “philosophy of life.” In- 
stead, acceptance may be reflected in his person- 
ality structure, in his goals and aspirations. More 
specifically, acceptance of handicap for the handi- 
capped child implies a system of needs and motives 
that are consistent with the condition of being 
crippled. Thus, the well-adjusted child—the one 
who accepts his handicap—may be the one who 
realizes that he may need more help from others 
than normal children do. Hence, he will acknowl- 
edge, rather than repress, his dependency needs. 


Acceptance of physical handicap may also, to 
some extent, affect the child’s level of aspiration. 
The well-adjusted handicapped child will under- 
stand that his ability to achieve certain objectives 
is limited. Hence, he will not set unrealistic goals 
for himself, thus avoiding the feelings of frustra- 
tion which may result from unsuccessful efforts to 
accomplish unusual ends. The poorly adjusted dis- 
abled child, on the other hand, refusing to recog- 
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nize his limitations, is more likely to aspire to 
inaccessible goals, and to become frustrated in his 
attempts to achieve them. 

The present study was concerned with two hypo- 
theses based on the foregoing considerations. Spe- 
cifically we hypothesized that (1) strong depend- 
ency needs would be more characteristic of 
well-adjusted than of poorly-adjusted handicapped 
children, while (2) strong needs for achievement 
would be more prevalent among the latter group. 


Methods of the Study 

These hypotheses were tested by comparing 
groups of well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted dis- 
abled youngsters in systematic and objective ways.’ 

Ratings of Adjustment. The subjects of the 
study were selected from a total population of 79 
handicapped children of normal intelligence who 
attended grades one to six of the Open Air Ele- 
mentary school in Columbus, Ohio. Each of these 
children was rated by his teacher on 11 personality 
characteristics presumably related to adjustment. 
These were: aggressiveness; attentiveness; self- 
control; friendliness; emotional stability; co-oper- 
ation; tolerance; cheerfulness; effort; sensitivity; 
and anxiety. 

Each trait was rated on an eight-inch linear scale 
with descriptive phrases at each extreme and at 
three equally spaced intermediate points. The 
emotional stability scale, for example, had the fol- 
lowing five phrases, listed in order: (1) “very re- 
laxed and calm; seldom seems upset;” (2) “more 
relaxed and calm than average; tends to take things 
in stride;” (3) “occasional periods of upset and 
tension;” (4) “tends to be nervous; becomes upset 
easily; shows signs of tension and a few nervous 
mannerisms;” (5) “very nervous, tense, fidgety, 
highstrung; many nervous mannerisms.” Ratings 
could be made at any point on the line. 

For scoring purposes, each scale was divided into 
nine equal parts. A score of one was assigned to 
ratings on that extreme of the scale, which, accord- 
ing to our clinical judgment, represented the best 
adjustment on that trait—e.g., point (1) on the 
emotional maturity scale illustrated above. A score 


* The basic method of this study—comparison of groups— 
has also been used frequently in investigations of the fac- 
tors underlying neurosis or anti-social behavior. For ex- 
ample, much has been learned about the etiology of 
delinquency by comparing the life histories and projective 
test responses of delinquents and nondelinquents, and de- 
termining how these groups differ (8, 9). 
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of nine indicated the lowest degree of adjustment 
on that trait. Each child’s total adjustment score 
was the sum of his scores on the 11 traits. 

Subjects. The well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted 
subjects were chosen from among the 25 pupils 
having the highest and the 25 pupils having the 
lowest total adjustment scores. Since the study 
was concerned only with the relationship between 
needs and motivations, on the one hand, and the 
quality of adjustment on the other, it was neces- 
sary to control any extraneous factors such as age, 
intelligence, type, and severity of handicap which 
might influence adjustment. This was accomplished 
by selecting individuals from each of the groups of 
25 in such a way that the two groups were matched 
in all these factors. 

After the matching process, there were 15 subjects 
in each of the extreme groups. It must be empha- 
sized that, so far as we could determine, these two 
groups of 15 children differed only in quality of 
personal adjustment and did not differ significantly 
from each other in other important factors. The 
age range and mean ages were approximately the 
same in both groups (7-8 years to 13-10 with a 
mean of 10-5 for the well adjusted; 7-7 to 14-1 with 
a mean of 10-3 for the other group). There were 
no group differences in intelligence as rated by 
teachers. Poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, and mus- 
cular dystrophy, the major handicaps, were equally 
frequent in both groups. According to ratings by 
both teachers and physical therapists working with 
the children, there were no significant differences 
between the groups in severity of handicap. 

Unfortunately, three of the children suffered from 
severe speech disorders which made it impossible 
for the tester to understand or record their re- 
sponses to the personality test. The data reported 
in this study are therefore based on 27 subjects, 
14 of them in the well-adjusted, and 13 in the 
poorly-adjusted group. 

Personality Tests. The subjects’ personality 
structure, particularly their achievement and de- 
pendency needs, were assessed by means of the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), a projective 
technique. In this test, the subject is instructed 
to make up a story about each of a series of pic- 
tures showing various kinds of people and situ- 


ations. It is assumed that in telling these stores, 


the child, without realizing it, describes his own 
characteristics, feelings, needs, and motives. 
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Eight cards of the standard TAT series (1, 2, 
3BM, 6BM, 7BM, 8BM, 12M, and 13B) were 
administered to each of the subjects individually. 
These cards were chosen because it was felt that chil- 
dren would respond to them easily and they would 
most effectively elicit the needs and motives in- 
volved in the hypotheses, achievement, and de- 
pendency. 

In order to use the essentially qualitative data 
of the TAT quantitatively and objectively, the TAT 
analysis scheme suggested by Stein (15) as modi- 
fied by Mussen (10), was used. The scheme in- 
volves counting the needs of the heroes of the 
stores, the assumption being that the storyteller has 
identified with the hero and the needs attributed 
to the hero essentially reflect the child’s. The 
hero’s needs are seldom expressed directly, but may 
be inferred from his activities. For example, if 
the hero of a story is working hard to become a 
doctor or a lawyer, he is revealing need Achieve- 
ment. Analagously, if he is in debt and tries to 
borrow money from his father, he shows that he 
is dependent (need Dependency). 

Each subject was assigned a score on each of 
the relevant needs. The score was a proportional 
one, derived by counting the number of times the 
need—e.g., need Achievement—appeared in the 
eight stories and dividing this by the total number 
of expressed needs (all needs combined). This pro- 
portional score reflects the relative prominence or 
importance of each particular need in the child’s 
own system of motivation. 


Total need Achievement scores were based on the 
proportional scores on four need variables defined 
by Stein (15) and Mussen (10). Definitions and 
examples of these need variables follow: 


(1) need Achievement, scored whenever the hero 
was depicted as working energetically and 
persistently to accomplish something im- 
portant and creditable. 

Example: “He (the hero) wants to be a doc- 
tor and is working his way through medical 


school.” 


(2) need Recognition, scored when the hero 
works for applause, prestige, praise, or fame. 
Example: “If Jack practices hard, he will 
give a concert in Carnegie Hall and _ be- 

come famous all over the world.” 





(3) need Dominance, scored whenever the hero 
manages, governs, or strongly influences 
others. 

Example: “He became the boss and they had 
to do whatever he told them to.” 


(4) need Understanding, scored whenever the 
hero strives hard to attain great learning or 
wisdom, or to solve important problems. 
Example: “He is trying to work out all the 
formulas so that he can really understand 
Einstein’s theory.” 


Dependency needs were more difficult to assess. 
Heroes were seldom portrayed in dependent situ- 
ations (e.g., asking for help or support). Indirect 
measures of this need were therefore obtained by 
noting the tendencies of the heroes of the stories 
to form or maintain strong emotional attachments 
to one other person, as in a romance or strong 
friendship, or with the parents. (Example: “When 
she came home (after running away), she kissed 
her parents and she always loved them after that, 
and never wanted to run away again.”) For the 
present purposes, the total Dependency score was 
the proportional score based on the number of times 
the heroes of the stories behaved in this way. 


A distribution of the scores of all 27 subjects 
was constructed for each TAT variable (total need 
Achievement, need Recognition, need Understand- 
ing, need Dominance, total Dependency needs). 
Subjects whose scores were above the median of 
the distribution were considered high in that vari- 
able; individuals below the median were considered 


low. 


Results 


If our hypotheses are valid, a significantly greater 
proportion of poorly-adjusted than of well-adjusted 
subjects would have high need Achievement scores, 
while a greater proportion of the well adjusted 
would have high need Dependency scores.  Chi- 
square tests were used to determine whether there 
was a statistically significant difference in the 
proportion of well and poorly adjusted handi- 
capped children scoring high on each of the rele- 
vant variables. 


Table I shows the percentage of each group with 
high scores in each variable and the chi-square 
value obtained. The variables in which the two 
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groups were significantly different (at better than 
the five percent level) are marked with an asterisk). 


TABLE 1—PERCENT OF WELL- AND POORLY-AD- 
JUSTED CHILDREN SCORING HIGH IN TAT NEEDS 


J of % of 
well- poorly- 
adjusted adjusted Chi- 
withhigh with high square 
Need scores scores value 
Need Achievement 43 54 326 
Need Recognition 29 61 2.94* 
Need Dominance 50 53 04 
Need Understanding 29 61 2.94* 
Total need Achievement 36 69 3.03* 
Need Affiliation (parents) 57 38 94 
Need Affiliation (others) 64 31 3.03* 
Total need Dependency 64 31 3.03* 


* Significant at better than the 5 percent confidence level. 


Group Differences in Dependency and Achieve- 
As this table indicates, the data lend 
support to the major hypotheses. As had been 


ment needs. 


predicted, a greater proportion of well-adjusted 
children had high total need Dependency scores 
while a greater proportion of the poorly adjusted 
had high total need Achievement scores. 

According to these data, the two groups did not 
differ significantly in their needs to form close 
bonds with, and to depend upon, their parents 
(need A ffiliation-parents). The significant difference 
between the groups in total need Dependency seems 
to be due primarily to the greater tendency of the 
well-adjusted to express intense needs for close, de- 
pendency—satisfying relationships with other people 
(need Affiliation—others). It may be inferred that 
well-adjusted and maladjusted physically handi- 
capped children are equally expressive of depend- 
ence on their parents. The former, however. are 
more willing to admit that they are also dependent 
on others, while the latter are less likely to admit 
this. 

Examination of the data also show that the 
difference between the groups in total need Achieve- 
ment score is largely attributable to two com- 
ponents of the score: need Recognition and need 
Understanding. The poorly adjusted group expressed 
greater needs for prestige, widespread recognition, 
and widespread approval (need Recognition), and 
for intellectual and contemplative activities (need 
Understanding). The two groups did not differ 
significantly in their motivations to work toward 
or accomplish something important (need Achieve- 
ment) or for leading and managing others (need 
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Dominance). Apparently these latter needs are 
equally strongly developed in well adjusted and 
poorly adjusted handicapped children. Both groups 
are interested in achieving worthwhile and im- 
portant goals, but, as is evident in their strong 
needs for outstanding and highly applauded ac- 
complishment, the poorly adjusted are more likely 
to maintain unrealistic aspirations. 


Another finding sheds additional light on the 
achievement orientation of the two groups or chil- 
dren. According to teachers’ ratings, the well-ad- 
justed appeared to be more ambitious than their 
poorly adjusted peers. Perhaps the former, having 
realistic goals, can muster energy «nd work hard to 
achieve them; hence they appear ambitious. In con- 
trast, a greater proportion of poorly adjusted chil- 
dren have high aspirations, probably meet with 
failure often, and perhaps Lecome discouraged. 
Although they aim for high status—at least in 
fantasy—they may actually have too much psycho- 
logical conflict to work consistently and well. They 
are indeed, in terms of Barker ef. al., in a “mar- 
ginal” position. Consequently, they appear less am- 
bitious than their well-adjusted peers. 

Group Differences in Other Needs. Since the 
TAT is an instrument which taps a wide variety of 
motivational and personality variables, it was pos- 
sible to compare the two groups on important 
motives that were not directly related to the hypoth- 
eses. For example, it is possible that the quality 
of a handicapped individual’s adjustment is related 
to his needs for social affiliation (need A ffiliation— 
associative), for independence (need Autonomy), 
for aggressive outlet (need Aggression), for play- 
ing games and being amused (need Playmirth), 
for helping others (need Nurturance), and for mak- 
ing money (need Acquisition). These needs were 
evaluated according to a scoring system comparable 
to the one used for the dependency and achieve- 
ment needs. 


The data indicated that the two groups did not 
differ significantly in need Acquisition or in need 
Nurturance, but they were significantly different 
in all the other needs. These findings supplement 
the results discussed above and yield further in- 
sights into the relationships between motives and 
adjustment among the physically handicapped. 

There was a trend toward greater striving for 
independence (need Autonomy), among the well- 
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adjusted than among the poorly adjusted. This 
finding may be interpreted to mean that the well- 
adjusted children’s strong needs for support may 
be accompanied by strong strivings for independ- 
ence. Apparently the presence of strong dependency 
needs does not preclude relatively intense desires 
to strike out on one’s own and to assert oneself. 
On the contrary, these findings suggest that good 
adjustment to physical handicap is related to the 
development of both strong dependency needs and 
independence strivings. Perhaps the well-adjusted 
handicapped child is less threatened by his depend- 
ency needs and thus has little need to repress 
them. He may, therefore, be less involved in deep- 
seated dependence-independence conflicts and con- 
sequently may be freer to rebel against restrictions 
and to strive for independent status. 


More of the well-adjusted group also revealed 
strong aggressive needs in their TAT stories. How- 
ever, according to teachers’ ratings, they were less 
overtly aggressive than the poorly adjusted control 
group. This negative relationship between covert 
and overt aggression (i.e., high TAT aggression 
coupled with relatively little aggressive behavior) 
among our subjects should be considered in terms 
of the findings of some other research. It has been 
pointed out that good adjustment in the middle 
class—the class from which almost all our subjects 
came—generally requires the inhibition of overt 
aggression, aggression being considered an un- 
acceptable need (5, 12). This inhibition itself is 
likely to produce greater expression of this need 
in fantasy and in projective test responses (12). 
In the light of these facts, the present data suggest 
that good adjustment for the crippeld child—like 
good adjustment for middle-class children in gen- 
eral—is related to control of overt aggression and, 
correlatively, to increased covert aggression. 


The poorly adjusted group exceeded the well- 
adjusted significantly in two needs: need A filiation- 
associative (to like all sorts of people, to be gregar- 
ious and sociable) and need Playmirth (playing 
games, devoting time to parties, and amusement). 
These group differences seem consistent with the 
general hypotheses that good adjustment for the 
physically handicapped is related to “acceptance 
of handicap” and this consists, in part at least, in 
not developing strong motives which cannot be 
adequately satisfied. As a result of his physical 
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condition, the crippled child will probably not be 
able to participate in an extensive number of social 
activities, but may derive satisfactions from a 
smaller number of intimate personal relationships. 
He is less likely to become frustrated—and mal- 
adjusted—if he does not have strong needs for a 
large number of friendships (i.e., high scores in 
need Affiliation-association). Similarly, the handi- 
capped child who has intense strivings for normal 
play and athletic activities is likely to experience 
many frustrations. For him, good adjustment may 
depend upon his having only mild or weak needs 
for such activities, i.e., low scores in need Play- 
mirth. 


Discussion and Interpretation of Findings 


It is generally agreed that adjustment to physical 
handicap is largely dependent upon “acceptance 
of handicap.” The findings of this study help to 
make clearer the psychological meaning of this 
acceptance to the disabled child. Stated most gen- 
erally, “acceptance of loss” involves the develop- 
ment of a system of needs compatible with one’s 
physical condition. This, in turn means that to 
achieve good personal adjustment, the handicapped 
child must acknowledge his relatively intense de- 
pendency needs—needs which are often suppressed 
by well-adjusted non-handicapped children. On the 
other hand, healthy adjustment to physical handi- 
cap also seems to require that certain other motives 
—particularly those which cannot be easily fulfilled 
and are likely to lead to frustration—be inhibited 
or not be allowed to develop great strength. These 
include needs for achievement, for play activities, 
and for gregarious social activity. 

These findings must be interpreted cautiously. 
As we pointed out earlier, the fact that well- 
adjusted handicapped children have relatively strong 
dependency needs does not mean that they do not 
strive for independence. As a matter of fact, their 
needs for independence appear to be somewhat 
stronger than those of the poorly-adjusted. The 
recognition of, and willingness to admit dependency 
needs does not seem to interfere with the desire 
for independence and self-assertion. 

It is also important to note that while the achieve- 
ment needs of the well-adjusted are not as strong 
as those of the poorly adjusted, they are not com- 
pletely lacking in these needs. They seem to differ 
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Gualletin 


IVAN K. GARRISON HEADS SLATE OF NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 


The nominations committee of 32 members, 
under the chairmanship of Elizabeth M. Kelly, 
has announced its slate of officers and board 
members for 1958-61. This will be presented 
to the delegate assembly at Kansas City. The 
slate consists of the following: 


1. For president-elect: Ivan K. Garrison, 
director of special education, Jacksonville, I1., 
and editor of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN for the 
past five years—to succeed Lloyd M. Dunn. 

2. For recording secretary—Mamie Jo Jones, 
coordinator in the education of exceptional 
children, State Department of Education, At- 
lanta: a past state membership chairman for 
Georgia; and currently ICEC governing board 
member from that state—to succeed Josephine 
Kelly. 

3. For Connecticut member to the board— 
Mildred B. Stanton, consultant in special edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, long active in ICEC affairs and past 
holder of several ICEC positions of responsi- 
bility—to be the first to represent her state. 

4. For Massachusetts member to the board 
—Helen Freeman, teacher of the mentally re- 
tarded in Boston Public Schools; a past presi- 
dent of Chapter No. 160B, and a co-chairman 
of the local arrangements committee for the 
1953 annual ICEC convention—to succeed 
Helen Blair Sullivan. 

5. For Nebraska member to the board—Ver- 
non E. Hungate, director of special education, 
State Department of Education, Nebraska, is 
the nominee for board member from that 
state. 

Federations that will conduct their own 


ICEC Briefs 


FINANCIAL ADVANCES MADE 
TO “STATE” FEDERATIONS 


State advances are increasing—not only be- 
cause of ICEC memberships growth, but also 
because of Journal subscriptional growth. The 
Council has nearly 2000 subscriptions. Of these 
more than 400 are orders from federation 
states sent either to ICEC direct or through 
the NEA Library Plan. For such orders the 
state federation is entitled to 50 cents each, 
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elections for members to the ICEC governing 
board to succeed present incumbents are 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, and North Carolina, as 
listed on page 27 of the September Journal. 

Word has just been received at ICEC head- 
quarters that the Oklahoma state chapter has 
reached a membership of 100. It is therefore 
eligible to be represented on the ICEC Gov- 
erning Bcard. It will be the function of the 
State Chapter to conduct its own election. 

Nominations from the membership for pres- 
ident elect or recording secretary may be made 
under the present constitution “by any group 
of 100 members signing a nomination petition. 
Such nominations shall be presented to the 
president of the Council five weeks prior to the 
opening meeting of said assembly.” That 
means that the petition must be presented to 
President Maurice H. Fouracre, head of the 
department of special education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on or before 
March 5, 1958. 

A proposed amendment to Article V, section 
3c of our constitution, as reported on page 35 
of the September Journal, would permit a 
simpler procedure—if voted upon and adopted 
in Kansas City, prior to the presentation of 
the nominations committee’s report. The pro- 
posal would provide that “Other nominations 
may be made by any group of 100 regular 
and/or life members or 25 delegates in attend- 
ance at the assembly, signing a nomination 
petition. Such nominations shall be presented 
to the president and the delegate assembly 
immediately after the report of the nomina- 
tions committee to the delegate assembly.” 


the same amount all, except California, re- 
ceive per regular member. California is en- 
titled to one dollar per regular member, for 
which ICEC is reimbursed by collecting 50 
cents more from each local chapter. Advances 
for student members is 25 cents each to all 
states and for life members it is 50 cents. 

The two states leading in direct and NEA 
Library Plan subscriptions are California with 
83 and New York with 61. Michigan has 30, 
Illinois 28, Ohio 28, Pennsylvania 28, New 
Jersey 24, and Texas 20. 

Adjustments are made each November with 










































the advance to a federation for (1) overpay- 
ments it may have sent to headquarters, (2) 
for payments made to headquarters by a non- 
local chapter member living in the state, and 
(3) for memberships received from the state 
between September 1 and December 31 of 
that year. 

Payments made to federations, last Novem- 
ber to cover 1957 adjustments and 1958 ad- 
vances were as follows: 


1958 Total 

State Advance Adjustments Paid 
California $1264.25 $ 26.75 $1291.00 
Florida 206.00 43.25 249.25 
Georgia 75.25 3.00 78.25 
Illinois 505.00 39.75 544.75 
Indiana 155.00 12.75 167.75 
Iowa 110.75 11.25 122.00 
Kentucky 57.00 4.50 61.50 
Maryland 102.25 9.00 111.25 
Michigan 432.00 58.50 490.50 
Minnesota 123.00 15.75 138.75 
Missouri 249.50 13.50 263.00 
New Jersey 120.25 27.00 147.25 
New York 390.00 69.00 459.00 
North Carolina 48.25 8.75 57.00 
Ohio 373.75 51.75 425.50 
Pennsylvania 299.00 49.25 348.25 
Tennessee 125.50 13.50 139.00 
Texas 302.00 47.75 349.75 
Virginia 53.00 10.50 63.50 
Ontario 183.50 7.50 191.00 

$5175.25 $523.00 $5698.25 


ICEC AT AASA CONVENTION 


Members in the St. Louis area should not 
forget the meeting at 2:30, Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 23, in the Missouri Room of the Hotel 
Statler. It is to be held in conjunction with 
the convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, with Geraldine Fergen 
of the University of Missouri as the speaker. 


ICEC PARTICIPATES 


Council members like to be represented when 
matters of importance to them or to their field 
are at stake. As a result, President Fouracre 
accepted the invitation of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards to participate in a series of re- 
gional conferences in January, the theme of 
which was “The Teacher Education Program 
—Basic Principles and Issues.” 


sumed a position as consultant to the Section 
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The conferences examined the teacher edu- 
cation program and the role of the total pro- 
fession in bringing about improvement in the 
preparation of its members. 

Dr. Fouracre, in consultation with President 
Frances P. Connor of the Division on Teacher 
Education selected a group of persons to serve 
as representatives of both organizations. 

The meetings, with ICEC and DTE repre- 
sentation, were— 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. 3-4—Burton Blatt, as- 
sociate professor, New Haven State Teachers 
College, New Haven, Conn., and Frances P. 
Connor, assistant professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and president, Division 
on Teacher Education, ICEC, New York, N.Y. 

Washington, D. C., January 10-11—Norris 
Haring, director of special education, Arling- 
ton, Va., and Elizabeth Van Luven, (formerly 
of Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C.) pri- 
vate study, Kent Village, Md. 

New Orleans, La., January 13-14—John W. 
Kidd, director of special education, Northwest- 
ern State College, Natchitoches, La. 

Chicago, Ill., January 17-18—Morvin A. 
Wirtz, Eastern Michigan State College, Ypsi- 
lanti, and James J. Gallagher, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Denver, Colo., January 20-21—Willard Abra- 
ham, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, 
and June Miller, University of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kans. 

Portland, Ore., January 24-25—Wesley B. 
White, Ranier State School, Buckley, Wash., 
and F. E. Lord, Los Angeles State College, Calif. 


ICEC INVITED BY DESP-NEA 
TO CO-SPONSOR MEETINGS ON GIFTED 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, with ICEC as a co-sponsor, will hold a 
series of meetings on the gifted at the Depart- 
ment’s annual convention, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, March 23-26. These meetings will be 
held in the Convention Hall on Monday from 
9:30-11:30 AM and from 2-4 PM; and from 
9:30-10:45 AM on Tuesday. For further in- 
formation, write Robert W. Eaves, executive 
secretary of DESP, at NEA headquarters. 


Appointments 
@ Walter Snyder, professor of education, 
Oregon State College, Monmouth, Oregon, as- 
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on Exceptional Children and Youth of the 
United States Office of Education, January 13. 
He will serve in that capacity for several 
weeks. Dr. Snyder is a former state director 
of special education for Oregon, part of which 
time he was an ICEC governing board member. 

@ William M. Cruickshank, director of edu- 
cation for exceptional children at Syracuse 
University and a past president of ICEC, has 
been elected tc the American Academy of 
Cerebral Palsy. He is one of the few non-medi- 
cal professional persons to hold such member- 
ship. 

Dr. Cruickshank has also accepted a recent 
appointment to the professional advisory coun- 
cil of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 


NE 4 A divitios 


DR. CARR RAISES A GOOD QUESTION 


“As a sponsor of American Education Week, 
the National Education Association welcomed 
President Eisenhower’s summons to all citizens 
to observe greater concern for education as a 
primary source of national strength,” were the 
comments of Dr. William G. Carr, following 
the President’s recent address in Oklahoma 
City. 

Dr. Carr continued, “The President’s recom- 
mendations for scientific education leave un- 
answered many crucial questions. For example, 
how will the great wealth of the nation be 
tapped to finance the sudent incentives, better 
teaching, science laboratories and fellowships 
for teachers which the President has proposed? 
What the schools and colleges have needed for 
a very long time, is not a crash program, but 
a cash program. This was clearly demonstrated 
in most of the recommendations from the 
White House Conference on Education held 
two years ago. 

“We can only assume, therefore, that be- 
cause of dramatic world events the President 
is going to spearhead a bold program of action 
to meet those educational needs which he has 
rightly called ‘the most crucial problem of all.’ 

“T hope these and other educational ques- 
tions will be prominent on the agenda for the 
discussions which the President will soon hold 
with Administrative and Congressional lead- 
ers. I feel sure that the teaching profession 
as well as the public in general is ready now to 
respond to such leadership.” 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVALS 


Positive steps toward presenting a true pic- 
ture of America in the world’s most important 
film festivals have just been taken at an NEA- 
sponsored meeting in Washington of 22 lead- 
ers of U.S. education, science, industry, and 
government organizations. This contribution to 
the improved prestige of the U.S. abroad is one 
example of new services made possible by 
NEA’s expanded program. 

Creation of an Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Film Festivals, that would be strik- 
ingly different from most such bodies which 
represent other nations, was unanimously de- 
clared to be the consensus of the group brought 
together by NEA’s Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, under the leadership of DAVI 
President Robert de Kieffer. 

Such a Council would set up machinery for 
the selection and screening of non-theatrical, 
non-government motion pictures to be shown 
at film festivals all over the world. But unlike 
most nations which enter films in the various 
festivals on a governmental basis, the United 
States would adhere to our free enterprise sys- 
tem by requiring business and industry to as- 
sume the responsibility for American partici- 
pation. 


Other Organizations 


KENDALL CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


One hundred years ago Kendall School for 
the Deaf was established on the campus of 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D.C. It has 
served elementary and secondary school chil- 
dren since that time. The anniversary observ- 
ance included appropriate programs and a 
dedication service for the Elizabeth Peet Resi- 
dence Hall for Women. Ceremonies were held 
November 26-27. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Twenty fellowship awards each totaling $300 
for specialized study for counselors working 
with children and adults having cerebral palsy 
and other physical handicaps are available 
from the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. They are co-sponsored by 
Alpha Gamma Delta, International Women’s 
Fraternity. 

The fellowships cover four weeks specialized 
training June 16th through July 11 at the In- 





stitute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion at New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center. Deadline for receiving applications is 
March 15. Applications blanks can be obtained 
from the Personnel and Training Service, the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


RESEARCH AWARDS 


Six research projects dealing with causes 
of crippling conditions and improved rehabili- 
tation techniques have received grants from 
the Easter Seal Research Foundation. 


e Bay State Rehabilitation Center, Spring- 
field, Mass., $5150. “Prediction of Academic 
Achievement in Brain-Injured Children,” to 
determine the intellectual personality, and 
physical status variables which account for 
successful academic achievement of brain- 
injured children. Ruth Curtis is principal in- 
vestigator. 


@ University of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Denver, $10,176. “Study of the Carrier State in 
Hemophilia,” to test blood of males and fe- 
males in 20 hemophiliac families and also of 
normal persons to determine the specific type 
of defect in the hemophiliac patient. Hemo- 
philia, a hereditary disease occurring only in 
males, is transmitted by females. Objectives of 
the study are to evaluate laboratory tests for 
detection of the carrier states and to clarify 
the genetic abnormality in the various hemo- 
philiac diseases. John H. Githens, M.D., is the 
principal investigator. 


@ Georgetown University Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C., $11,323.65. “Study of Brain- 
Injured Patients with Sensory Defects,” to im- 
prove methods of testing sensory loss and de- 
veloping rehabilitation techniques for brain- 
injured patients with sensory defects such as 
loss of position sense, weight discrimination, or 
the like. Francis M. Forster, M.D., the prin- 
cipal investigator plans to include use of spe- 
cially constructed mirror boxes, enabling pa- 
tients to have multi-dimensional visual control 
of finer movements in using weighted cubes, 
spheres, and other devices. 


e@ University of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Chicago, $7,521.37. “Vestibular Studies in 
Cerebral Palsy,” to determine possible presence 
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of nystagmus—an oscillatory movement of the 
eyes. The grant will extend scope of an exist- 
ing program in which results are correlated 
with those found in examining the cavity of 
the internal ear and also with neurological 
and pediatric diagnoses. Earlier studies, by the 
principal investigator, Francis L. Lederer, 
M.D., showed that typical response patterns are 
found in certain neuropathological conditions. 


e International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, New York, $3600. Wallace W. Taylor 
and Isabelle W. Taylor, the principal investi- 
gators will extend the program carried out by 
the ISWC’s Committee on Education of the 
Crippled through their comparative study of 
special education services for handicapped 
children in Europe. 


@ Wayne State University, Detroit, $3469.65. 
“The Development and Application of a Design 
for Making a Comparative Study of the Self- 
Concepts of Crippled and Non-Crippled Chil- 
dren,” John J. Lee, principal investigator, 
will compare the “self-concepts” of crippled 
children and an equal number of non-handi- 
capped children of junior high school age. He 
will attempt to find whether or not crippled 
children have more variable concepts, are less 
willing to accept themselves, and have a less 
stable ideal self than other youngsters. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE GIFTED IS ANNOUNCED 


A new organization, The National Council 
for the Gifted, has been established “to work 
with school systems at all levels (pre-school, 
elementary, secondary, and college), and to 
work with colleges in the development of pro- 
grams for children who have unusual ability 
in specific areas of work and who in conse- 
quence need to be helped beyond the limits 
of the present program.” The group hopes to 
encourage business concerns, industries, and 
the professions to cooperate with schools 
in the development of educational activities, 
including school or outside experiences, for 
the development and training of children of 
high potential. 

The central office is 700 Prospect Avenue, 
West Orange, N.J. George Douglas Hofe is 
president of the board of trustees and Abel A. 
Hansen of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is general secretary. 
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DIRECTORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 


The American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices has published a Directory of Psychological 
Services. It is available for $1 by writing the 
group, at 9827 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Mo. 

The purpose of this listing is to publish a 
directory of agencies, institutions, and individ- 
uals which offer psychological services to the 
public, and which meet the standards of 
quality and competence adopted by the Board 
as its criteria for the voluntary listing. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


Paul Dietrich, Los Angeles motion picture 
theater owner and vice-chairman of the Los 
Angeles Airport Commission, was named pres- 
ident of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults at its recent Chicago conven- 
tion. Among the new trustees-at-large are in- 
cluded John J. Lee of Wayne State University, 
Detroit, a past-president of ICEC, and Law- 
rence J. Linck, management consultant, a 
long-time member and active participant in 
ICEC. 

An important decision reached by the So- 
ciety’s board of trustees was to make manda- 
tory that all Easter Seal groups now affiliated 
with any form of joint or federated fund rais- 
ing withdraw from such affiliation within a 
reasonable period of time and that in the 
future they participate in every Easter Seal 
campaign in all its phases. 

The Society’s next convention is scheduled 
for Dallas, Texas, November 16-20, 1958. 


GIRL SCOUTS 


Marian F. Weller succeeds Eleanor Lloyd as 
program specialist with physically handi- 
capped and “hard-to-reach” groups, by the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America, 
830 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING GROUP 
OPENS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Kenneth Johnson, formerly of the San Fran- 
cisco Hearing and Speech Center, will be 
executive secretary of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The headquarters will be opened 
this month. Address is Room 532, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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NSPB OBSERVES 50TH YEAR 


On March 12-14, 1958, the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness will hold its 
50th Anniversary Conference at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 


CCSSO ELECT 


A. John Holden, commissioner of education 
for Vermont is the 1958 president of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 


NEW PUBLICATION ANNOUNCED 


It will be known as the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Research. A recent announce- 
ment by the ASHA indicates that the present 
research section in the Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders will be transferred to the 
new journal, thereby giving the Association 
two publications. 

The price of the research publication is $5, 
domestic, and $5.50 foreign. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN ELECT NEW OFFICERS 
Alton F. Lund of Salt Lake City succeeds 
J. Clifford MacDonald of Tampa as president 
of the NARC. Elizabeth Boggs second vice- 
president and chairman of program and serv- 
ices was elected as first vice-president. 


Color Blindness, by George A. Peters 
5 page reprint now available from ICEC 
headquarters office 


Cost: 20¢ per single copy; 15¢ each for 
2-9 copies; 12¢ each for 10-99 copies; 10¢ 
each for 100 or more copies. 


ORDER ONE FOR EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR SCHOOL STAFF NOW! 


@ Here at long last is some definitive 
writing on color blindness. 

@ Color blindness is a result of a 
diminished sensitivity to certain portions 
of the spectrum. 

@ The detailed information on admin- 
istration and interpretation of color per- 
ception tests given in this article can 
serve as a valuable working tool for 
any testing program. 


No order accepted for less than $1. 
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MISSOURI HOLDS ATTRACTIONS FOR 
PERSONS ENROUTE TO K. C. 

The trip to Kansas City for the ICEC convention, 
April 8-12, 1958, 


Historic and legendary spots along the 


can be adventuresome for those 
who drive. 
way include the home of Jesse James and the pony 
express statue in St. Joseph; the “Shepherd of the 
Hills” country in Southwestern Missouri, with its 
museums and cabins of the early settlers; and the 
museum and boyhood home of Mark Twain in 
Hannibal, the setting of such books as Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer and Life on the Mississippi. 

Then there is the famous Tavern in Arrow Rock, 
built in 1830, the doors of which have never been 
closed to the public since it was opened. In 1923 the 
state bought it and placed it under the custody of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Meals 
are served and many people spend the night there. 
Jefferson City is distinguished for its capitol build- 


HOTEL MUEHLEBACH 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


ing with its murals by Thomas Hart Benton and for 
the Kingdom of Calloway, just across the river. 

Independence, Missouri, is the home of former 
President Harry S. Truman and the newly com- 
pleted Truman Library. In Kansas City, items of 
interest include the Midwest Research Institute, the 
stockyards, public school programs for exceptional 
children, special bus tours, and the University of 
Kansas Medical Center, in nearby Kansas City, 
Kansas. More about all these and other sights and 
opportunities, after your arrival. 

In the meantime make plans to spend the week of 
April 6-12, or as much of it as possible in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Preliminary ICEC meetings and 
conferences of other groups are scheduled for April 
6, 7, and 8. The first general ICEC session is sched- 
uled for the evening of the eighth. 

Study this program and use the form for hotel 
reservation that is provided for your convenience. 
Your friends will be looking for you. 





Convention Highlights 


“Education for Exceptional Children in the 
USSR,” is the featured talk at the opening session 
on Tuesday evening, April 8th. It will be the first 
public address by Oliver J. Caldwell, director of the 
Division of International Education, U.S. Office of 
Educstion, upon his return from a six weeks tour 
viewing education in Russia. 

The subject of the gifted receives prominence at 
Kansas City. The National Education Association 
participates at our convention, through one of its 
series of regional conferences on the talented, under 
the chairmanship of J. Ned Bryan, director, NEA 
Project on the Academically Talented. This con- 
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ference consists of five meetings centering around 
the talented students in the secondary schools, and 
covers the subjects of English, mathematics, modern 
languages, science, and social studies. Consult the 
program for full details. 


Among other interesting events scheduled is the 
Film Theatre. A three-hour program is planned for 
Wednesday, April 9th, starting at 7:30 PM. Check 
your printed convention program given you upon 
registration, for the list of features to be shown. 


The detailed convention program presented in the 
next few pages will acquaint you with the varied 
and stimulating events planned by Program Chair- 


man Lloyd M. Dunn. 
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MAP OF CONVENTION AREA 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


10TH _ ST. 


CENTRAL 


TRAFFICWAY 
BROADWAY 


. Muehlebach Hotel 
. Aladdin Hotel 
3. The President 
4. The Phillips 
5. The Continental 
6. Municipal Auditorium 
7. Auditorium Plaza Garage 


*These hotels are connected with the Auditorium by underground 
passage. 


HOTEL RESERVATION INFORMATION 


The Convention and Visitors Bureau of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce is in charge of 
all room reservations. In addition to the Muehle- 
bach, the headquarters hotel, four other hotels are 
holding blocks of rooms to accommodate ICEC con- 
ventions goers. Room assignments will be made 
by the Convention Bureau so that each hotel re- 
ceives a fair share of guests, but every effort will 
be made to adhere to individual preferences. The 
names of the hotels and the latest available pre- 
vailing rates are listed in the next column. 


To assist you in spotting the hotels in relation 
to the Municipal Auditorium and the headquarters 
hotel, where the meetings will be held, consult the 
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map of the convention area. Make your reserva- 
tion through the Convention Bureau by using the 
form provided at the end of this section. 


Hotel Single 


Aladdin 
1213 Wyandotte 


Double Twins Suites 





$4.50- 8.50 $ 6.50-10.50 $ 9.50-12.00 $17.00-30.00 


Continental 
llth & Baltimore 


6.50- 9.00 9.50-13.00 10.00-14.00 18.00-30.00 


Muehlebach 
12th & Baltimore 


7.00-15.00 11.00-15.00 13.00-17.00 From $24.00 


Phillips 7.50-10.50 


12th & Baltimore 


9.50-13.00 11.50-14.00 20.50-28.00 


President 
14 & Baltimore 


6.50-10.00 9.50-14.00 11.00-16.00 From $24.00 


MAKE RESERVATIONS FOR 
MEAL FUNCTIONS NOW! 


Any group desiring to hold = special breakfast, 
luncheon, or dinner function is urged to make 
plans immediately. Menu information and reserva- 
tions may be secured by writing directly to Local 
Arrangements Chairman Nelle Dabney, director 
of special education, Kansas City Public Schools, 
234 Library Building, 9th and Locust Streets, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


reserved in the program for special meal functions: 


The following dates have been 


Breakfast Luncheon Dinner 
April 9 April 10 April 7 
April 11 April 

April 





Special Interest Groups 


State Groups April 10 April 11 


April 12 
College and University 


Alumni April 10 


Please schedule the time for these functions so 
that they do not overlap with the meetings and 
other planned activities. For listing in the con- 
vention printed program, get your reservation in 


now. 
Events already arranged are: 
Wednesday, April 9 


National Association for 
Breakfast 


Gifted Children 


Muscular Dystrophy Association Breakfast 
University of Illinois (Students and Alumni) 


Social Hour and Dinner 


Thursday, April 10 


Texas State Federation of ICEC Chapters 
Breakfast 
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Teachers College, Coitumbia University (Stu- 
dents and Alumni) Luncheon 


Friday, April 11 
Hospitalized and Homebound Teachers Break- 
fast 
New York State Federation of ICEC Luncheon 


ICEC Chapter. Workshop Luncheon 


Now’s the time to make reservations for the 
luncheon which opens the ICEC Chapter Work- 
shop. The date is April 8, 1958. The place is 
the Trianon Room at the Muehlebach Hotel. The 
hour is 12:15 PM. It will be helpful to us in 
planning the occasion to have your reservations in 
advance. 

Here are the pertinent facts about securing 
tickets: 

1. Send your order to reach us on or before 
March 20, 1958. If that is impossible, we 
shall still try to serve you, provided you 
purchase your ticket by noon on Monday, 
April 7. Attendants at the registration desk 
can direct you to the ticket booth. 


bo 


Mail orders to Russell Johnson 
1220 E. 24th Street 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 


3. Accompany your order with a check or money 
order in the amount of $3 for each ticket 
requested. This price includes gratuities and 
tax. 

4. Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
returning tickets to you. 

5. Send your convention address, if known. 

Mazine Langley 
Chairman, Chapter Workshop 


Entertainment in Capital Letters 
Awaits you in K.C.! 

A grand reception at the Hotel Muehlebach is 
planned for all conventioners on Tuesday evening. 
It- is scheduled for a new hour, namely immedi- 
ately following the first general meeting. 

Town Night falls on Wednesday evening. Buses, 
each with its own guide, will be at your disposal 
to show you the city after dark. Stops will be 
made at the Liberty Memorial and Quality Hill, 
which provide excellent views of the skyline. A 
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view from the River Club and drives past the 
famous Country Club Plaza, Kansas City Univer- 
sity, Rockhill College, and the Nelson Art Gallery 
—all of which are beautifully lighted at night— 
are just the start of the evening. 

Also on the agenda is a famous Kansas City 
steak dinner at an interesting eating place, fol- 
lowed by visits to two or three night clubs. The 
entire cost will be close to, but not to exceed $10— 
including transportation and dinner with all the 
trimmings. Many of the Kansas City members 
plan to join you in what promises to be an exciting 
evening “On the Town.” 

The president’s dinner is set for 7 PM, Thursday 
evening in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Muehle- 
bach, with dancing to follow the program. 

The general luncheon on Saturday at 12 Noon, 
sponsored by the Missouri Federation of ICEC 
marks the close of the convention. 

With these and other features in the offing, the 
Kansas City members hope you are _ seriously 
thinking about joining them for the ICEC con- 
vention—April 8-12. 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY WILL 
CONDUCT OPEN MEETINGS 

Many members are curious and interested in 
what happens, and how it happens, in the operation 
of the Council. As a result, President Fouracre 
has directed that delegate assembly meetings in 
Kansas City be open for the convenience of all 
who wish to observe. 

You might like to hear the debate on constitu- 
tional revisions or the one on a change in the 
Council’s name. Or, perhaps, you would like to 
be present when nominations for seats on the 
executive committee and/or the governing board 
are presented and voted upon. Or you might like 
to hear the treasurer and others make their “State 
of the Council” reports. Whatever your interests, 
you will be welcome. 

To give you a comfortable ringside seat, arrange- 
ments have been made to use the Music Hall of the 
Municipal Auditorium for all three assembly meet- 
ings. Be on hand and observe how conscientiously 
your many delegates attack the job that is theirs, 
listen to their interesting discussions, and, in- 
cidentally, learn more about the operation of your 
Council. 
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Kansas City, Mo., Skyline 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE SCHEDULES 
SPECIAL MEETINGS AT CONVENTION 


If you have business with the executive commit- 
tee, arrange soon with the Washington office for an 
appointment. Special periods set aside by the 
committee for your convenience are as follows: 

Sunday, April 6, 4-10 PM 

Saturday, April 12, 9:30-11:30 AM 

Parlor B, Muehlebach. Devoted to general business. 


Wednesday, April 9, 10 AM-12 Noon 
Parlor B, Muehlebach. Devoted to receipt of invitations 
from chapters and others offering convention sites. 


Thursday, April 10, 10 AM-12 Noon 
Parlor B, Muehlebach. Devoted to meetings with ICEC 
committee chairmen who are seeking advice or assistance. 


For information of any chapter planning to in- 
vite the Council to hold a convention in its home 
city, the following schedule of current commitments 
is submitted: 

Denver, Colo.—Hotel Cosmopolitan— 
Nov. 5-8, 1958 (Fall Regional) 
Atlantic City, N.J—Ambassador Hotel— 
‘ April 7-11, 1959 
(Fall regionals for 1959 now under negotiation. 
Two regionals will probably be scheduled) 


Los Angeles, Calif—Hotel Biltmore— 

April 19-23, 1960 
(Fall regionals for 1960 are open. Sites must be 
selected that are in proper geographical relation- 
ship to Los Angeles and Detroit.) 
Detroit, Mich—Hotel Statler—April 4-8, 1961 
(Fall regionals for 1961 are open.) 


Ohio—Deshler Hilton—April 24-28, 


Columbus, 
1962. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


7ICEC Convention Program 


Theme: “Increased Service Through Greater 
Knowledge of Exceptional Children” 


Note: Name of city is used to indicate affiliation with city public 
schools; the name of the state only to indicate affiliation with state 


department of education. Other abbreviations are conventional. 





Tuesday, #April §, 1958 


CHAPTER WORKSHOP 12:15-4 PM 


Chairman: Mazine Langley, Kansas City, Mo. 
Co-Chairmen: Russell Johnson, Kansas City, Mo.; Mary- 
lane Thorne, Mercy Hospital School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Recorder: Janet Ewing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Participants: Richard S. Dabney, Missouri; Maurice H. 
Fouracre, Teachers College, Columbia U., New York, N.Y.; 
Mamie Jo Jones, Georgia; Agnes Mahoney, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Darrel J. Mase, U. of Florida, Gainesville; Hans A. 
Mayr, Sacramento, Calif.; John McIntosh, Inspector of 
Schools, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada; Frank E. Laycock, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Chapter Workshop opens with a luncheon at 12:15 


pm. For information on ticket reservations, see announce- 
ment elsewhere in this section. 


GENERAL SESSION | 7:30-9:30 PM 


Chairman: Richard S. Dabney, Missouri 

Speaker: Oliver J. Caldwell, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “Education for Exceptional Children in the USSR” 


RECEPTION AND SOCIAL HOUR 10-11:30 PM 


Wednesday, April G, 1958 


GENERAL SESSION Il 8:45-10 AM 


Chairman: Elizabeth M. Kelly, Newark, N.J. 
Speaker: Maurice H. Fouracre, President, ICEC 
Topic: “What’s Known About Exceptional Children” 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Studies on Giftedness 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Chairman: Albert I. Oliver, U. of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Co-Chairman: A. Harry Passow, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia U., New York N.Y. 

Participants: Gertrude A. Barber, Erie, Pa.; James J. 
Gallagher, U. of Illinois, Urbana; Elizabeth Drews, Mich- 
igan State U., Lansing, Mich. 


Curriculum Development 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
for the Educable Mentally Retarded 

Chairman: Tony D. Vaughan, Colorado State College of 
Education, .Greeley, Colo. 

Recorder: Dorothy Craig, Colorado 

Participants: Wayne M. Jeans, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Richard C. Schofer, Montana; Chester Loomis, Wayne U., 
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Detroit, Mich.; Louise A. Miller, Special School for the 
Mentally Retarded in St. Louis, Mo.; Dorothy M. Seigle, 


Illinois. 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Trends in the Education of 
Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children 

Chairman: David B. Ray, Jr., Arkansas Children’s Colony, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Participants: Clyde J. Baer, Dept. of Research, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mrs. E. C. Stuntz, Topeka, Kans.; Gunnar 
Dybwad, NARC, New York N.Y.; E. B. Morrison, Crippled 
Children’s Hospital and School, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


Medical Advances in Vision 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Chairman: Franklin M. Foote, Natl. Soc. for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, New York, N.Y. 

Participants: Desmond Curran, U. of Kansas College of 
Medicine, Kansas City, Kans.; James E. Lebensohn, North- 
western U. College of Medicine, Chicago, Ill.; James W. 
May, U. of Kansas College of Medicine, Kansas City. Kans. 





10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Chairman: Louis M. DiCarlo, Gordon D. Hoople Hearing 
and Speech Center, Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Participants: Freeman McConnell, The Bill Wilkerson 
Hearing and Speech Center, Nashville, Tenn.; E. Thayer 
Curry, U. Hearing Center, U. of Illinois,, Urbana; Richard 
F. Dixon, San Francisco Hearing and Speech Center, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Jack Rosen, Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, Western Reserve U., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Frank Kodman, Jr., U. of Kentucky, Lexington; Robert 
Goldstein, Jewish Hospital of St. Louis and Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hearing Losses in Children 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Chairman: R. L. Schiefelbusch, Bureau of Child Research, 
U. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Co-Chairman: Margaret C. Byrne, Speech and Hearing 
Clinic, U. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Participants: Arthur F, Lindquist, U. of Kansas City 
School of Dentistry, Kansas City, Mo.; David W. Robinson, 
U. of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans.; D. C. 
Spriestersbach, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City; Donald T. 
Counihan, U. of Oklahoma Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Symposium on Cleft Palate 


Medical Advances in 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Crippling and Special 

Health Conditions 

Chairman: Jayne Shover, Natl. Soc. for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Participants: - George W. N. Eggers, U. of Texas Medical 
Branch, Galveston; Chester Swinyard, U. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Better Understanding and 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Treatment of Emotionally 

Disturbed Children 


Chairman: James Marshall, Kansas 

Participants: Ruth Lehrer, Kansas Treatment Center for 
Children, Topeka; Arthur Mandelbaum, Child Psychiatry 
Service, Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kan.; George Lytton, 
Greater Kansas City Mental Health Foundation, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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Designing Schools to Serve 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Harrie M. Selznick, Baltimore, Md. 
Recorder: Marjorie Underwood, Baltimore, Md. 
Participants: James Garland, A.A. Architect, Miami, 
Fla.; Norris Bush, Denver, Colo.; Frances Mullen, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Hans Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Essentials of a Survey Course 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
on the Education of Exceptional 

Children 


Chairman: Felix S. Barker, North Carolina 

Participants: Willard Abraham, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe; Leonard S. Blackman, Edward R. John- 
stone Training and Research Center, Bordentown N.J.; 
Muriel Clogston, Joplin, Mo.; Godfrey D. Stevens, United 
Cerebral Palsy Asso., Inc., New York, N.Y.; Robert B. 
Hughes, U. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Stella Edwards, 
Kentucky; Nancy Plonk, Buncombe County Schools, Ash- 
eville, N.C.; H. Jay Hickes, Charlotte, N.C. 





Symposium: Research 1:30-3:30 PM 
Methodology—A Critique of 

Current Research Practices in the 

Field of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: William C. Kvaraceus, Boston U. School of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Participants: Leo Cain, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Lloyd M. Dunn, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; G. Orville Johnson, Syra- 
cuse U., Syracuse, N.Y.; Samuel Kirk, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana; Darrel Mase, U. of Florida, Gainesville; Lee 
Meyerson, U. of Houston, Houston, Texas; T. Ernest 
Newland, U. of Illinois, Urbana; Harold Westlake, North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill. 
Symposium on Epilepsy: Social 1:30-3:30 PM 
Acceptance in School and Society 

Chairman: John W. Tenny, Wayne State U., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Recorder: George V. Wade, Leland School, Detroit, Mich. 
Participants: Ludlow M. Pence, Director, Epilepsy Clinic, 
Parkland Memorial Hospital, Dallas, Texas; C. A. Christo- 
pher, Youngstown, Ohio; Ben H. Gray, Natl. Director, 
Natl. Epilepsy League, Chicago, Ill. 
Music Therapy for the ' 1:30-3:30 PM 
Exceptional Child 

Chairman: Robert F. Unkefer, Michigan State U., East 
Lansing 

Participants: William L. Dauterman, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas; E. Thayer Gaston, U. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence: Erwin Schneider, U. of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Maynard C. Reynolds, U. of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis 

The Role of Private Health 1:30-3:30 PM 
Organizations in Serving 

Exceptional Children 

Chairman: John J. Lee, Wayne State U., Detroit Mich. 
Co-Chairman: Dean Roberts, M.D., Natl. Soc. for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Chicago, III. 
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Participants: Stephen Richardson, Asso. for Aid to 
Crippled Children, New York, N.Y.; Franklin M. Foote, 
Natl. Soc. for the Prevention of Blindness, New York, N.Y.; 
Charlotte Leach, Natl. Tuberculosis Asso., New York, N.Y.; 
Morton A. Seidenfeld, Natl. Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, New York; Godfrey Stevens, United Cerebral 
Palsy Asso., New York, N.Y.; Crayton Walker, American 
Hearing Society, Washington, D.C. 
Exceptional Children in Rural 1:30-3:30 PM 
Areas and Small Communities 


Chairman: Ellen Thiel, U. of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Co-Chairman: Alton F. Lund, Natl. Asso. for Retarded 
Children, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Recorder: Bob Gates, Florida 

Participants: Ralph C. Norris, Dept. of Rural Education, 
NEA, and Superintendent, Polk County Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Geraldine K. Fergen, U. of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; Arthur G. Dozier, State Residential Schools, 
Marianna, Fla.; Phyllis R. Publicover, U. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Earl L. Hutchins, Director, Southwest 
Washington Staff for Educational Diagnosis of Exceptional 
Children, Longview, Wash. 


Open Forum: The Four P’s of 1:30-3:30 PM 
Recruitment—Proven—Promising— 


Prospective—Preferred 


Chairman: Gertrude A. Barber, Erie, Pa. 

Co-Chairman: Jack Birch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Recorder: Horace Mann, State U. of New York, College for 
Teachers, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Participants: Hester C. Burbridge, Evanston, Ill.; Norris 
F. Bush, Denver, Colo.; Geneva Ely Flickinger, Maryland; 
William C. Geer, Southern Regiona! Education Board, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Arthur H. Larsen, Illinois State Normal U. 
Normal; Thomas H. W. Martin, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Hans A. Mayr, Sacramento County Schools, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Margaret A. Neuber, Pennsylvania State U., Uni- 
versity Park. 


FILM THEATER 7:30-10:30 PM 


Coordinator: Ramona Kadler, Kansas City, Mo. 


TOWN NIGHT 


Thursday, Apri 10, 1958 


GENERAL SESSION Iil 8:45-10 AM 


Chairman: Florence S. Dunlop, Ottawa, Canada 

Topic: “Special Education in Canada” 

Participants: M. V. Marshall, Dean, School of Education, 
Acadia U., Wolfville, Nova Scotia; Marion Francis, Super- 
visor, Special Education, Windsor, Ontario; T. H. W. 
Martin, Inspector of Special Education, Toronto, Ontario; 
L. J. le Vann, Medical Superintendent, Provincial Train- 
ing School, Red Deer, Alberta; Hilda Ireland, Principal, 
Edith L. Groves Junior Vocational School, Toronto, On- 
tario; C. W. Crumback, Principal, Boys’ Vocational School, 
Ottawa, Ontario; L. Harterre, Harterre House, Private 
Hospital-School for Remedial Education, Montreal, Quebec; 
Samuel R. Laycock, Former Dean, Faculty of Education, 
U. of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 
S. Office of Education, 


Symposium on Morgolism 
Chairman: Harold M. Williams, U. 
Washington, D. C. 

Recorder: Manford A. Hall, Natl. Asso. for Retarded Chil- 
dren, New York, N.Y. 

Participants: C. Arden Miller, U. of Kansas College of 
Medicine, Kansas City, Kans.; William D. McNeill, U. of 
Houston, Houston, Texas; Oliver P. Kolstoe, Southern 
Illinois U., Carbondale, Ill.; Gordon N. Cantor, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Kenneth 
Blessing, Wisconsin. 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Elementary School Programs 
for Gifted Pupils 

Chairman: Edna R. Oswalt, Kent State U., Kent, Ohio 
Recorder: Lotar V. Stahlecker, Kent State U., Kent, Ohio 
Participants: James M. Dunlap, University City, Mo.; 
Jeannette Riker, Indianapolis, Ind.; Sylvia C. Kay, Prin- 
cipal, Lloyd School, Chicago, Ill.; Nancy Lutz, Colfax 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sue A. Warren-Gruen, Williams- 
ville Central Schools, Snyder, N.Y.; Nadine Chidley, Di- 
rector of Special Education, Winnipeg, Canada; A. Doug- 
las Sparks, Consultant, Programs for the Gifted for the 
Board of Education, Toronto, Ontario; Elizabeth M. Drews, 
Michigan State U., East Lansing, Mich. 


Vision Screening and Follow-up 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Chairman: Ruth D. Hawkins, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Co-Chairman: Freda K. Parks, Pediatric Nursing Con- 
sultant, Division of Health of Missouri, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Participants: Virginia George, Albany, Mo.; Truman 
Shertz, M.D., North Kansas City, Mo.; Melbouine House, 
President, District PTA, Albany, Mo.; Ethel Anstaett, 
Supervisor of Health Services, Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Using Tangible Apparatus to 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Enrich the Experiences of 

Blind Children 

Chairman: Everett Wilcox, Oregon State School for the 
Blind, Salem 

Co-Chairman: Samuel C. Ashcroft, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Participants: Jerry L. Regler, Nebraska School for the 
Blind, Nebraska City; Betty Duncan Wommack, Amer. 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky.; Romaine P. 
Mackie, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Education of the Pre-School 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Hearing Handicapped Child 

Chairman: June Miller, U. of Kansas Medical Center, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Recorder: Mabel Gulick, Kansas State School for the 
Deaf, Olathe 

Participants: Irvin Shore, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Eleanor Vorce, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York, N.Y.; Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.; Harriet D. Slankard, U. of 
Kansas, Kansas City, Kans. 


Symposium on Stuttering: 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Trends in Stuttering as Seen 


in the Public Schools 


Chairman: Margaret Hall Powers, Chicago, III. 
Participants: Thelma A. Knudson, Dept. of Speech Cor- 
rection, School City, South Bend, Ind.; Floy L. Bennett, 
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Kansas City, Mo.; Vivian I. Roe, Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; Dorothy Eckelmann, Illinois State Normal U., 
Normal, Ill. 


Elementary School Programs 
for Hospitalized and 
Homebound Pupils 
Chairman: Geraldine K. Fergen, U. of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Recorder: Barbara Turner, U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Participants: Ernest P. Willenberg, Calif.; Edith G. Wells, 
Hospital School, U. of Missouri, Columbia; Eleanor J. 
Pratt, Illinois Children’s Hospital School, Chicago, IIl.; 
Harold C. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; Anna Enns, Wadena 
School Unit, Saskatchewan, Canada 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Symposium on Parent 
Counseling 

Chairman: Wallace A. Verburg, Kansas City, Mo. 
Participants: Wilbert Mueller, Hutchinson, Kans.; Morry 
Morgenstern, Roosevelt, N.Y., Cerebral Palsy Public 
School, New York, N.Y.; Louise deSchweinitz, U. of 
Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kans.; John C. 
Nebo, Illinois 


Teacher-Education—Children 
With Crippling Conditions and 
Special Health Problems 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Chairman: Frances P. Connor, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., New York, N. Y. 

Participants: Mabel Brenn Whitehead, San Francisco State 
Teachers College, San Francisco, Calif.; Kathleen G. Arm- 
strong, Warm Springs Foundation, Warm Springs, Ga.; 
Joseph Fenton, New York; Elizabeth Lawrence, [Illinois 
State Normal U., Normal, Ill. 


Completed Research in the 1:30-3:30 PM 
Field of Mental Retardation 

Chairman: G. Orville Johnson, Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Participants: T. R. Pfundt, U. of Oklahoma Medical 
Center, Oklahoma City; W. K. Baldwin, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Chester M. Loomis, Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.; Louis A. 
Fliegler, Syracuse U., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Remedial Reading 1:30-3:30 PM 


Chairman: Helen B. Sullivan, Boston U., Boston, Mass. 
Participants: Frances E. Scott, West Virginia; Catherine A. 
Johnson, Director of Remedial Services, Sturbridge, Mass.; 
Martha Weber, Bowling Green State College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio; John Deasy, Remedial Services, East Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Sister Mary James Harrington, Kansas City 
Parochial Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


1:30-3:30 PM 
of New York, College 


Reporting to Parents 

Chairman: Horace Mann, State U. 
for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Recorder: Donald Warren, Inspector of Education, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ontario, Canada 

Participants: Marian H. Dubrin, NARC, Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Agnes Robinson, Sacramento, Calif.; Mirian T. Tann.- 
hauser, Rockville, Md.; Elizabeth Drews, Michigan State 
U., Lansing, Mich. 

The Role of Recreation in Preparing 1:30-3:30 PM 
the Handicapped Child for School 

and Community Life 


Chairman: Eveline E. Jacobs, Natl. Soc. for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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Participants: Mary Lee Marksberry, U. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Elizabeth R. Pruitt, St. Louis Soc. for 
Crippled Children, St. Louis, Mo.; Elizabeth Ann Kirlin, 
Kentucky Soc. for Crippled Children, Inc., Louisville; 
Lloyd B. Sharp, Outdoor Education Asso., New York, N.Y. 


Pre-School Education of 1:30-3:30 PM 
Exceptional Children 

Chairman: Dura-Louise Cockrell, Elizabeth Morrow Mor- 
gan Nursery School, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Co-Chairman: Barbara-Jean Seabury, The Rehabilitation 
Center, Evansville, Ind. 

Recorder: Mrs. Joseph Speyer, Kansas City Nursery School 
for the Blind, Kansas City, Mo. 

Participants: Walter G. Taylor, Amherst H. Wilder Foun- 
dation Dispensary, St. Paul, Minn.; Helen Blake, Sun- 
shine School for the Handicapped, San Diego, Calif.; 
Merle B. Karnes, Champaign, IIl.; John Kniest, St. Louis 
Soc. for Crippled Children, St. Louis, Mo. 


Observations and Trends in the 1:30-3:30 PM 
Education of the Exceptional 


Child in the Western Hemisphere 


Chairman: Mary E. Harnett, Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development, New York City Board of 
Education, N. Y. 

Recorder: Dorothy F. Pasch, Toledo, Ohio 

Participants: Thomas H. W. Martin, Inspector of Special 
Education, Toronto, Canada; Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; Clara Langerhans, 
Amer. Foundation for Overseas Blind, New York, N. Y.: 
John W. Tenny, Wayne State U., Detroit, Mich. 


1:30-3:30 PM 


Interdisciplinary Planning 
and Cooperation 
Chairman: Darrel J. Mase, U. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Participants: William G. Wolfe, U. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; Stephen A. Richardson, Asso. for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York, N. Y.; John J. Lee, Wayne 
State U., Detroit, Mich.; R. L. Schiefelbusch, U. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 


GENERAL SESSION IV 7:30-9:30 PM 


President’s Dinner 
10 PM-12 Midnight 


Social Dancing 


Friday, April 17, 1958 


GENERAL SESSION V 8:45-10 AM 


(Sponsored jointly with the National Education Association) 
Chairman: J. Ned Bryan, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
Speaker: Nicholas Hobbs, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
Topic: “Motivation to Higher Achievement” 

SECTION MEETINGS 
Employment of Educable 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Mentally Retarded Youth 


Chairman: John R. Peck, U. of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Participants: Ross E. Hamilton, State Dept. of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Olympia, Wash.; J. E. Bridges, Marbridge 
Foundation, Austin, Texas. 
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Studies on Trainable Mentally 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Handicapped 


Chairman: Morvin A. Wirtz, Eastern Michigan College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Participants: William Jenne, U. of Illinois, Urbana; 
Bernard Farber, U. of Illinois, Urbana; Harold Michael- 
Smith, New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Ave- 
nue Hospitals, New York, N. Y. 


Symposium: “The Recognition 10:30 AM-12 Noon 

and Education of the Academically 

Talented Student in the High School Class” 

(Sponsored by the NEA as part of a regional conference 
on the talented) 

Moderator: J. Ned Bryan, Director, NEA Project on the 

Academically Talented, Washington, D. C. 

Participants: Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves, 

Mo.; Gaylord C. Montgomery, St. Louis, Mo.; Emma 

Birkmaier, University High School, U. of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis; Paul Klinge, Indiana U., Bloomington; D. A. 

Worcester, U. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 


Psychological Aspects of 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Blindness 


Chairman: Nathaniel J. Raskin, Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital, Chicago, IIl. 

Participants: Donald Wexler, M.D., Boston, Mass.; Mari- 
anne Frostig, School and Offices for Educational Therapy, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Ronald Verillo, Syracuse U. Syracuse, 


Ae 


Services for Partially Seeing 
Pupils at the Secondary Level 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Chairman: Dorothy Bryan, Illinois 
Participants: Della Loviner, Ohio; Joyce Bromley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Kathleen Heaton, Waukegan, III. 


Adjustment of the Hearing 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Handicapped 

Chairman: Steven B. Getz, U. of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Co-Chairman: Leroy D. Hedgecock, Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Participants: Harrison Karp, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mary K. 
VanWyk, Alexander Graham Bell Asso. for the Deaf, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; Genevieve J. Drennan, Illinois; Kenneth 
R. Mangan, Gallaudet School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Marlene H. Parish, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 


Speech Correction for the 
Multiply Handicapped 
Chairman: A. Bruce Graham, Hearing and Speech Clinic, 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

Participants: Ruth M. Clark, U. of Denver, Denver, Colo.; 
Frank Wilson, St. Louis U., St. Louis Mo.; Mary Blair, 
Michigan 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Secondary School Programs 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
for Hospitalized and Homebound Pupils 

Chairman: Esther Wilberg, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Participants: Mark M. Tucker, U. of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton; Marion Francis, Supervisor of Special Education, 
Windsor, Ontario; Ruth E. Green, Illinois; C. W. E. 
Bond, Weimar Sanitarium, Weimar, Calif.; Agnes Buckley, 
Olive View Sanitarium, San Fernando, Calif.; J. A. Rich- 
ards, Executone, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Teacher Certification in the 10:30 AM-12 Noon 
Education of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: William C. Geer, Southern Regional Education 
Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


Recorder: Aurelia Davis, Atlanta, Ga. 

Participants: Hester C. Burbridge, Evanston, IIl.; Geneva 
Ely Flickinger, Maryland; William G. Wolfe, U. of Texas, 
Austin; Frances P. Connor, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., New York, N. Y.; Mamie Jo Jones, Georgia. 


Teacher Education in 10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Mental Retardation 


Chairman: Herbert Goldstein, U. of Illinois, Urbana, IIL. 
Participants: Lloyd L. Wolf, Lincoln State School, Lincoln, 
Ill.; G. Orville Johnson, Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Wayne M. Jeans, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Genevieve P. 
Scott, Kansas City, Mo.; Robert A. Henderson, U. of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


10:30 AM-12 Noon 


Psychological Appraisal of 
Ffandicapped Children 
Chairman: P. O. Wagner, Ohio 
Participants: Raymond A. Horn, Ohio; Mildred B. Stan- 
ton, Conn.; Cleon J. Truitt, Chicago, Ill. 


1:30-3:30 PM 


Studies in Speech, Hearing 
and Language Disorders 


Chairman: Harold Westlake, Northwestern U. Evanston, 
Il. 


Participants: To be announced. 


1:30-3:30 PM 


Studies on the Physically 
Handicapped 


Chairman: Leo F. Cain, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Participants: J. Nelson Mosher, Morris School for Crippled 
Children, South Bend, Ind.; James J. McCarthy, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana; Mildred Krouch, Southern California 
School for Cerebral Palsied Children, Altadena, Calif.; 
William M. Cruickshank, Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Creative Arts for Exceptional Children 1:30-3:30 PM 


Chairman: Elena D. Gall, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
Recorder: Arne Randall, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 

Participants: Ray Karnes, U. of Illinois, Urbana, IIL; 
Willis Ray, Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio; John Waddell, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill.; Gordon 
Wickstrom, Powell, Wyo. 


Sheltered Workshops for 1:30-3:30 PM 


Handicapped Youth and Adults 


Chairman: I. Ignacy Goldberg, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., New York, N. Y. 

Co-Chairman: Abraham Jacobs, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia U., New York, N. Y. 

Recorder: Robert W. Haacker, Caddo School for Excep- 
tional Children, Shreveport, La. 

Participants: William Gellman, Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Chicago, Ill.; J. Clifford MacDonald, MacDonald Train- 
ing Center Foundation, Tampa, Fla.; Leo E. Connor, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 


The Place’ of Residential 1:30-3:30 PM 
Schools in the Education 
of Exceptional Children 


Chairman: A. LeRoy Taylor, Oklahoma 









Recorder: V. R. Carter, Oklahoma State School for the 
Blind, Muskogee, Okla. 
Participants: Joseph R. Deacon, Pauls Valley State Hos- 
pital, Pauls Valley, Okla.; Robert H. Thompson, Michigan 
School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich.; Powrie V. Doctor, 
Editor, Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Harold M. Williams, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Roy E. Ferguson, Columbus State 
School, Columbus, Ohio; William M. Cruickshank, Syra- 
cuse U. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Study—Discussion Groups: “Ways 1:30-3:30 PM 
and Means of Working with Academically 
Talented Secondary School Students” 
(Sponsored by the NEA as part of a regional conference 
on the talented) 
Group 1—English 
Chairman: Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

Group 11—Mathematics 

Chairman: Gaylord C. Montgomery, St. Louis, Mo. 

Group I1]—Modern Languages 

Chairman: Emma Birkmaier, University High School, 

U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Group IV—Science 

Chairman: Paul Klinge, Indiana U., Bloomington 

Group V—Social Studies 


Chairman: D. A. Worcester, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 


7:30-9:30 PM 


Research in the Education of 
Exceptional Children 
Chairman: William M. Cruickshank, Syracuse U., Syra- 


cause, N. Y. 
Speakers: Samuel A. Kirk, U. of Illinois, Urbana; James 


J. Gallagher, U. of Illinois, Urbana; Romaine P. Mackie, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Harold M. 
Williams, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Wendell Johnson, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Saturday, April 12, 1958 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Language Arts for Educable 
Mentally Retarded Pupils 


9-11:30 AM 


Chairman: Frances A. Scott, West Virginia 

Co-Chairman: Catherine Johnson, Sturbridge, Mass. 
Participants: Catherine Hultsch, School for Trainable 
Children, Wilmington, Del.; Helen Appeldoorn, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Leonard Smith, Fort Worth, Texas; Jean Kens- 
ley, Cleveland, Ohio 

9-11:30 AM 


Educational Procedures for 
Trainable Retarded Children 
Chairman: Norman R. Hafemeister, Orange Grove School 
for Retarded Children, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Recorder: Wallace A. Verburg,, Kansas City, Mo. 
Participants: Paul Wadman, Hamilton County Council for 
Retarded Children, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bernice B. Baum- 
gartner, Asso. for the Help of Retarded Children, New 
York, N. Y.; Alfred Kamm, Noble School, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; William E. Roewer, Southern Wisconsin Colony and 
Training School, Union Grove, Wisc.; Margaret Hudson. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Gertrude Justison, Norwood Special School for Trainable 
Retarded Children, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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9-11:30 AM 


Chairman: Cecelia Tabler, Missouri School for the Blind, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Recorder: Alice Hoeltgen, Kansas City, Mo. 


Language Arts for Blind Pupils 


Participants: S. C. Ashcroft, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Margaret E. Logan, Missouri 
School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo.; Ruth C. Peterson, 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich.; Arthur 
Lown, Atlanta, Ga.; Betty Duncan Wommack, Amer. 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 


Language Arts for Partially 9-11:30 AM 


Seeing Children 

Chairman: Lorraine Galisdorfer, Kenmore, N. Y. 
Co-Chairman: Helen Gibbons, Natl. Soc. for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, New York, N. Y. 

Recorder: Mary May Wyman, Louisville, Ky. 
Participants: Robert W. Ridgway, U. of Kansas, Lawrence; 
Elizabeth A. Hughes, Illinois State Normal U., Normal; 
Hazeldene Ray, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Leonard S. Helm, 
Jackson, Tenn.; Juanita Rogers, Fort Worth, Texas; Evelyn 
E. Eisnaugle, Ohio 


Language Arts for the 9-11:30 AM 


Hearing Handicapped 


Chairman: Audrey Ann Simmons, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 

Participants: Powrie V. Doctor, Editor, Annals of the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.; Margaret H. Fitz- 
gerald, St. Mel-Holy Ghost School, Chicago, Ill.; Rachel 
D. Davies, Kent State U., Kent, Ohio; Beatrice Ostern, 
Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth 
Mangan, Gallaudet School for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


9-11:30 AM 


Correcting Articulation 
Disorders 


Chairman: Stanley Ainsworth, U. of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Participants: Richard Schiefelbusch, U. of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans.; Charles High, Florida; Mamie Jo Jones, 
Georgia; Margaret Byrne, U. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Language Arts for Pupils 9-11:30 AM 


with Cerebral Palsy 

Chairman: E, Virginia Perry, Bedford Cerebral Palsy 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Participants: Bertha W. Carter, Maine; Mildred Krouch, 
Southern California School for Cerebral Palsied Children, 
Altadena, Calif.; Thelma L. McReynolds, Joplin, Mo.; 
Elizabeth B. Andrews, The Day School, Chicago, IIl.; 
Robert Haacker, Caddo School for Exceptional Children, 
Shreveport, La.; Catherine Hague, Bedford Cerebral Palsy 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


9-11:30 AM 


Educational Procedures 
for Emotionally Disturbed Children 


Chairman: Norris G. Haring, Arlington, Va. 

Recorder: Cloyd Hall, Arlington, Va. 

Participants: Mirian T. Tannhauser, Rockville, Md.; E. 
Paul Benoit, Governor Bacon Health Center, Delaware 
City, Del.; E. Lakin Phillips, Anderson Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, Arlington, Va.; Rudolph Capobianco, Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Elizabeth Morris, Hawthorn Center, 
Northville, Mich.; Harold M. Williams, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Study—Discussion Groups: “Ways and 9-10 AM 
Means of Working with Academically 


Talented Secondary School Students” 


(Sponsored by the NEA as part of a regional conference 
on the talented) 

Groups continue and summarize discussions started during 

the 1:30-3:30 session on Friday, April 11. Open also for 

observation to persons attending for the first time. 


Reporting Panel—*‘A Review of 10:30-11:30 AM 


Major Concerns and Findings” 


(Concluding meeting of the NEA Regional Conference on 
Academically Talented Secondary School Students) 
Chairman: J. Ned Bryan, Director, NEA Project on the 

Academically Talented, Washington, D. C. 

Panel Members: Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster Groves, 
Mo.; Gaylord C. Montgomery, St. Louis, Mo.; Emma Birk- 
maier, University High School, U. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Paul Klinge, Indiana U., Bloomington; D. A. 
Worcester, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 


GENERAL SESSION VI-LUNCHEON 
12 NOON-2:30 PM 


(Sponsored by the Missouri Federation of ICEC) 
Chairman: Geraldine K. Fergen, University of Missouri, 
Columbia 
Principal Speaker: Viktor Lowenfeld, Pennsylvania State 
U., University Park. 

Topic: “The Meaning of Creative Arts for Exceptional 
Children” 


ICEC BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Board of Trustees 


Muehlebach 


(Time to be set by the chairman) 


Delegate Assembly 

I. Wednesday, April 9 
Il. Thursday, April 10 
Ill. Friday, April 11 
Executive Committee 

I. Sunday, April 6 
Il. Tuesday, April 8 
III. Wednesday, April 9 
[V. Thursday, April 10 
V. Friday, April 11 
VI. Saturday, April 12 
Governing Board 

I. Monday, April 7 
II. Tuesday, April 8 
III. Wednesday, April 9 


Music Hall 
Municipal Auditorium 

4-6 PM 

4-6 PM 

1-6 PM 


Parlor B, Muehlebach 
4-10 PM 
4-6 PM 
10 AM-12 Noon 
10 AM-12 Noon 
7:30-9:30 PM 
9:30-11:30 AM 
Chapel, Muehlebach 
8-10 AM 
8-10 AM 
8:30-11 PM 


ICEC Standing and Special Committees 


Tuesday, April 8 
Wednesday, April 9 
Friday, April 11 


4-6 PM 


7:30-10:30 PM 


7:30-9:30 PM 


Election of Individual Member Delegates 


Wednesday, April 9 


Program rbunouncements of 7CEC 


Diutstonus aud Related Organizations 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATORS OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION IN LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Program Chairman: Paul H. Voelker, Detroit, Mich. 


Monday, April 7, 1958 

Meetings AM-12 Noon 
PM- 4 PM 
Social Hour PM- 7 PM 
Dinner Hour PM 


Tuesday, April 8, 1958 
Meetings 


AM-12 Noon 
PM- 4 PM 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Program Chairman: A. G. Thompson, Arkansas 
Monday, April 7, 1958 
Meetings 10:15 AM-12:15 PM 
1:45 PM- 4 PM 
President’s Reception 4 PM 
Informal Dinner 6:30 PM 


Tuesday, April 8, 1958 
Meetings 


AM-12:15 PM 
PM- 4 PM 
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12:15-12:45 PM 


DIVISION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Tuesday, April 8, 1958 


Meetings 


10 AM-12 Noon 
1:30 PM- 4 PM 


Chairman: Frances P. Connor, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia U., New York, N.Y. 

Participants: Francis Lord, Los Angeles State College, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mamie Jo Jones, Georgia; James 
Gallagher, U. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; William Cruick- 
shank, Syracuse U., Syracuse, N.Y.; John J. Lee, 
Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.; Maurice H. Fouracre, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia U., New York, N. Y. 


Don’t forget to make your leave 
plans now and fill out the hotel 
reservation blank in this special 


section. 





Potuts of Tuterest : 


@ Swope Park and Zoo—1756 acres, within the 
city, of wooded slopes and rolling valleys with 
every form of recreation. At Meyer Boulevard at 


Swope Parkway. 
@ Paseo Bridge—the largest self-anchored suspen- 


sion bridge in the world. Opened in August of 
1955, this toll bridge cost over $18 million. 


@ Kansas City Museum—rare and interesting dis- 
plays of regional and natural history material. At 
3218 Gladstone Boulevard. 


e@ Board of Trade—a visitors gallery is main- 
tained here at Wyandotte at 10th Street. This non- 
profit, voluntary group has played a major role in 
the movement and handling of grain since the early 
1870's. 

e@ City Hall—Dedicated in 1937, this is the third 
tallest building in the city. An observation plat- 
form, equipped with a high powered telescope, ex- 
tends around the building on the 30th floor and 
offers a fine view. 12th and Oak Streets. 


a 


Liberty Memorial 
Massie-Mo. Resources Div. 


Watch future issues of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
to learn more about the special tours, the social 
events—the tea and reception—and details of other 
attractions planned during the convention in Kan- 


sas City. 


KANSAS CITY HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


To: Convention and Visitors Bureau 
Chamber of Commerce 
1030 Baltimore 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Please reserve hotel accommodations for me for ICEC convention. 
for my first choice. 


order of my preference, beginning with “1” 


______ Aladdin eee i 


Continental 


Type of accommodations: - 


Single Sale a 


Date: _ 


I have numbered the hotels below in the 


_President 


Set ee ‘ 


Number of persons in my party 


Double ie ae | Ta 


__. is the approximate price of room I desire. 


Arrival Date — 


Departure Date — 


Name —_— 





(please print) 





City 


WO a = 


Pee © So 


Street Address 





Zone ________. State or Province 


PLEASE CONFIRM THIS RESERVATION ! 
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(Continued from page 260) 


from their maladjusted peers mainly in having 
relatively weak desires to achieve unusual goals 
and public acclaim. 

While the results of the study demonstrate that 
there is a correlation between the handicapped 
child’s motivational system and the quality of his 
adjustment, they cannot tell us what is cause and 
what is effect, that is, whether the motivational 
system is a consequence or a determinant of good 
adjustment. It seems reasonable to infer, however, 
that the individual’s general adjustment and motiva- 
tional patterns develop together and that both are 
consequences of the early emotional interaction 
between parents and children. There is consider- 
able evidence that parental understanding and ac- 
ceptance are the keys to the child’s psychological 
well-being and adjustment (1, 16). It has also 
been shown that the significant motives of the 
individual—dependency, aggression, and achieve- 
ment needs—develop early as a result of learning 
experiences within the home (13). 

On the basis of these considerations and our own 
findings, we would hypothesize that the parents of 
some handicapped children foster the child’s ad- 
justment in two crucial, interdependent ways. First, 
they provide a home atmosphere of warmth and 
permissiveness which gives the child general feel- 
ings of security and adequacy. Secondly, the parents 
who understand the special problems of the dis- 
abled child are likely to handle him in a sensible 
and realistic way. As a result, the child is likely to 
learn that while independence is important, it is 
also permissible to acknowledge one’s dependence 
on others. In such a family, personal acceptance is 
not contingent upon unusual achievement, continual 
sociability, and/or extensive participation in games. 
In brief, the physically handicapped child is 
likely to achieve good adjustment if he lives in a 
family milieu which encourages acceptance of dis- 
ability or, more specifically, the development of 
needs, motives, and aspirations consistent with the 
condition of being crippled. 

Practical Implications. Good psychological ad- 
justment for the handicapped child, as for the non- 
handicapped, depends on a multitude of complex 
factors. There are no sets of “rules” that can be 
applied by parents or teachers to produce well- 
adjusted children. Thus, while the findings of this 
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study have some practical implications for parents 
and teachers of handicapped children, these must 
be construed as general suggestions rather than as 
specific rules. Whether and how these rules are 
applied will depend upon the personalities and life 
circumstances of the particular children involved. 


1. The findings suggest that, in general, realistic 
attitudes toward disability should be fostered 
at home and at school. Handicapped children 
should learn that in certain situations it is 
permissible, and often desirable, to ask for 
help. If it is given freely and without making 
an issue of it, the child will not be embarrassed 
about asking for help again and will not feel 
that he must inhibit or suppress his depend- 
ency needs. 

2. The handicapped child should be encouraged 
to aspire to goals that are attainable, i.e., 
within the limits of his physical and intel- 
lectual capabilities. If he is continually 
prodded and stimulated to be more ambitious, 
he may feel that his acceptance depends on his 
accomplishments and he is likely to develop 
strong achievement drives. Certainly biog- 
raphy and fiction offer us many celebrated 
examples of handicapped people who enjoyed 
happy and productive lives because they com- 
pensated for their disabilities by setting high 
goals for themselves and working resolutely to 
achieve them. The data of the present study, 
however, suggest that this kind of reaction to 
physical disability is not ordinarily associated 
with good personal adjustment. For handi- 
capped children in general seeking to attain 
unusual goals is likely to lead to frustration 
and maladjustment. 

3. At the same time, the handicapped child 
should be rewarded for showing independence 
in work and thought. Such rewards are likely 
to lead to an increase in independent activi- 
ties and, consequently, to greater feelings of 
personal adequacy and better adjustment. 

4. The handicapped child should be taught to 
derive his social satisfactions from a relatively 
small number of close friendships, rather than 
from extensive social contacts. 


Summary 
This paper reports an investigation of the rela- 
tionship between the needs and motives of handi- 
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capped children and their general psychological 
adjustment. Earlier studies have shown that for 
the disabled, good adjustment is related to “accept- 
ance of disability.” This “acceptance” may involve 
recognition that being handicapped may result in 
needing much help from others and in limited po- 
tentials for achievement. The two specific hy- 
potheses based on these considerations were tested 
in the study: (1) strong dependency needs are more 
characteristic of well-adjusted than of poorly ad- 
justed handicapped children; and (2) strong needs 
for achievement are more prevalent among the 
poorly adjusted. 

The subjects of the study were 14 handicapped 
children who were well-adjusted, according to teach- 
ers’ ratings, and 13 who were poorly adjusted. 
The two groups were carefully matched on ex- 
traneous variables such as age, intelligence, sex, 
type and severity of handicap. 

Each subject responded to eight pictures from 
the Thematic Apperception Test. The stories were 
scored, for achievement and dependency needs as 
for several other types of motives. 

The major hypotheses were substantially con- 
firmed. More poorly adjusted children scored 
high on achievement needs, while a significantly 
greater proportion of well-adjusted had high scores 
on measures of dependency needs. 

Analysis of the data also indicated that a greater 
number of the well-adjusted children had strong 
needs for independence and for aggression. More- 
over, there was a negative relationship between 
covert (TAT) aggression and overt aggression (as 
judged from teachers’ ratings). This suggested 
that the well-adjusted subjects had learned to con- 
trol the behavioral expression of aggression and, at 
the same time, to express more aggression in 
fantasy. The poorly adjusted group also tended 
to have intense needs for gregarious social activity 
and for play and amusement—needs which are un- 
likely to be adequately satisfied and hence are 
likely to lead to frustration. 


The findings of the study provide further clari- 


fication of the relationship between “acceptance of 


handicap” and the adjustment of the individual. 
The handicapped child’s personal adjustment seems 
to be enhanced by his acceptance of dependency 
needs and by aspirations to achieve realistic, rather 
than unusual, goals. This kind of motivational pat- 


“oO 
Oo 


tern may be fostered by warm and _ permissive 
parent-child relationships, coupled with parental 
understanding of the special problems, and limi- 


tations of the disabled child. 
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The Second Quinquennial Conference of Edu- 
cators of Blind Youth was held at the School for 
the Blind in Oslo, Norway, from August 2-10, 
1957. It was my pleasure to attend it and I was 
also asked to represent the International Council 
for Exceptional Children on the invitation of 
President Elizabeth M. Kelly. Seventy-five dele- 
gates from 34 nations and more than 150 observ- 
ers attended the conference. The largest number 
of delegates and Great 
Britain with the United States being second. 

A limited number of papers were presented 
dealing with such topics as parent education, 


observers came from 


functions of housemothers in schools for the blind, 
vocational training and placement, the blind child’s 
contacts with seeing children, preparing blind 
pupils to take their places in the world, teacher 
training and research, guidance and vocational 
counseling, extra-curricular activities, and blind 


children in rural communities. There was an un- 
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Ue 1957 Tuternational Conference of Educators of Slind Youth 


A REVIEW BY BERTHOLD LOWENFELD 
SUPERINTENDENT, CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


usual degree of agreement on practically all topics 
discussed which found its expression in a num- 
ber of resolutions summarizing the consensus of 
the conference. 

One of the most impressive and at the same 
time disturbing presentations was that by John 
Wilson, director of the Commonwealth Society for 
the Blind, dealing with blind children in rural 
communities. He estimated that of a total of nine- 
and-one-half million blind people in the world, 
about seven million live in rural communities. 
About seven percent of these are children, which 
means that there are at least 660,000 blind children 
in the world, of whom about 500,000 live in rural 
areas. Although no exact figures are available, 
Mr. Wilson 40,000 blind 
receive education, about six 
percent of the total 
Thus a blind child has only about an eighth of 


estimates that about 
which is 


of blind children. 


children 
number 


the chance of receiving education as compared 
with seeing children. This indicates the tremendous 
effort necessary even to give blind children an 
equal chance with seeing children so far as the 
quantity of educational opportunities is concerned. 
Mr. Wilson stressed that it is not so much literacy 
which these children need, but acquisition of those 
skills which will make them acceptable and useful 
in their rural villages. 

Most of the work of the conference was done 
in the discussion groups where educators repre- 
senting various parts of the world met and shared 
experiences, thoughts, and hopes. As Edward J. , 
Waterhouse, director of Perkins School for the 
Blind said: 

“It is hard to imagine that anyone could par- 
ticipate in the discussion groups and not be a 
wiser person. Perhaps our individual work will not 
be changed much by what we heard there or by what 
we said. Perhaps we see our tasks in a different per- 
spective, however, and understand our own problems 


and purposes better.” 


There are a few personal observations which 
like to make. The hospitality of the 


I would 
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Scandinavian hosts was an outstanding feature 
of the conference and unforgettable will remain 
the official reception which the mayor of Oslo 
gave the conference in the stunningly beautiful, 
modern city hall. So far as the conference itself 
is concerned, it was my impression that it had 
something of a split personality. One part of 
those attending wanted to discuss the problems 
in the education of the blind as they occupy edu- 
cators in countries with differentiated services in 
education as well as in social welfare and _ re- 
habilitation. The other group was primarily con- 
cerned with basic provisions, that is, how to secure 
the bare necessities of maintenance and the funda- 
mentals of education for children in less privileged 
countries (somehow I have an aversion against 
the word “underdeveloped” because I am not so 
sure that what Western civilization considers as 
“developed” is really a desirable goal for these 
countries.) It may be wise to assign at the next 
conference each topic to two persons, one from 
each of these groups, and thus assure a_ better 
balanced presentation which would also give a 
more realistic view of the situation of blind 
children in all parts of the world. 

Another point is that I feel that the assignment 


of papers was on what could be called a “geo- 
political” basis, not following real professional 
With all due respect for the Scan- 
dinavian hosts, and the fine quality of their pa- 
pers, the preponderance of papers assigned to 
Scandinavians must be regarded as based on geo- 
The “political” assign- 


procedures. 


graphical considerations. 
ments can easily be discerned by those familiar 
with the forces behind the conference. It would 
be my suggestion that the next International Con- 
ference should send out a call for papers and 
have a committee decide on the papers to be 

according to their importance and 
I mention this because I feel that many 


presented 
quality. 
people who attend such an International Confer- 
ence spend a great deal of money, time, and ef- 
fort to get there and have a right to expect that 
the conference planners see to it that only the best 
is offered. 

So far as the substance of the deliberations is 
concerned, there was very little discussion about 
teaching methods, no difference of opinion on the 
importance of normal family life for blind chil- 
dren, and no controversy about public school 
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education and residential school provisions, most 
likely because outside of the United States prac- 
tically only the latter ones are available. Voca- 
tions for the blind were thoroughly discussed and 
it was quite apparent that the great change in 
the approach to vocations for the blind was con- 
fined largely to the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, and the Western European countries (The 
Communist nations were represented only by dele- 
gates from Poland and Yugoslavia). In these 
“Western” countries blind youngsters are trained 
according to their abilities, whatever they may 
be. After they have finished their training, vo- 
cational placement services are available to them 
which assist them in finding positions or jobs 
in the area in which they, as individuals, were 
trained. This procedure is quite in contrast to 
the older approach which assumed that there are 
certain things blind people can do and provided 
training for blind youngsters according to the 
occupations selected as particularly suitable for 
the blind. It is my impression that in this area 
we have the greatest differences of practices and 
a great deal remains to be done to assure a Voca- 
tional Bill of Rights for the blind in most parts 
of the world. 
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THE HANDICAPPED AND 
THEIR REHABILITATION 


Written by forty-four co-authors, all highly trained 
in their respective disciplines, this handbook is a 
mine of information for all who are engaged in, or 
who are studying to engage in any kind of service for 
handicapped people. 
The many disabilities which offer opportunities for 
rehabilitation services are described in fourteen 
chapters. First discussed, however, are the philos- 
ophy of rehabilitation and the human constitution, 
the biologic foundation upon which the structure of 
restoration, or normalization or rehabilitation must 
be built. 
Discusses special problems, such as: 

e Nutrition 

e Fatigue 

e@ Marriage 

e@ Compensation 

e Concepts of work and placement 

difficulties 


e Attitudes of labor, management and 
insurance companies 


A WORD TO PARENTS ABOUT 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


by Leo Kanner, M.D. 


A compact book in which Dr. 
Kanner, Director, Children’s Psy- 
chiatric Service, of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, advises the par- 
ents of healthy children on the 
proper attitudes and training 
necessary to preserve their chil- 
dren’s mental health. 


96 pages, Paper $1.00 
Cloth $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN PRESS 


430 Sterling Court 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Edited by HARRY A. PATTISON, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Director, The Potts Memorial Institute 


Introduction by 


MAJOR GENERAL MELVIN J. MAAS, USMCR 


et. 


The book is keyed throughout by two words, CO- 
OPERATION in the activities of the rehabilitation 
conference teams and INDIVIDUALIZATION in all 


procedures for handicapped persons. 


976 pages (6 x 9) 58 illustrations 
Published in 1957 Sent on approval, $14.75 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
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Musie— Musie— Everyuhere! 


EVERYBODY SINGS 


ANNETTE FILLMORE MANNING 
CONDON SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(Adapted from—Music Educators Journal, 1947) 


Everybody sings—even those who can’t. And 
that is literally true. There are some children 
afflicted with various forms of cerebral palsy who 
can’t do more than grunt or mumble a sound, but 
if they think they’re singing, their satisfaction is 
such that the teacher can overlook the peculiar 
noises that come from their part of the room. 
What teacher has ever taught a general class of 
unselected voices without a few “growlers?” 

In the primary grades we play various games 
to help the non-singers find their singing voices. 
A favorite is the “Echo Game” in which one child, 
who is the echo, goes out into the high mountains 
to play his part. It wouldn’t be any fun at all to 
say to a child who happens to walk only with 
crutches, “Now, Johnny, we'll imagine you're the 
echo high in the mountains, and Sue is calling from 
far, far away.” (Perhaps Sue is sitting two seats 
away). No. If Johnny is the echo, he has to 
climb, with laborious steps, to the mountain peak 
he chooses—behind the teacher’s desk, or a far 
corner of the room. If Johnny can’t walk at all, 
then he chooses someone to push his wheel chair 


up the mountain side. Of course, it takes these 
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children longer to play such games, but patience 
is one of the first things handicapped children 
learn, and the teacher learns it from them. Try 
the singing game “Go in and out the window,” 
with a wheel chair and a “pusher” going in and 
out the window. It can either be fun or it can 
be heartbreaking, according to the attitude you 
bring to it. I prefer to think it can be fun. 

The children love to do what the piano tells 
them to do+-whether it’s marching like soldiers, 
skipping, skating, tip-toeing, galloping, or hop- 
ping. If activities of this sort are started early 
enough, there is little or no self-consciousness due 
to infirmities. Wheel chairs and crutches go along, 
and no one thinks anything of it. As early as kin- 
dergarten, the children are taught to help each 
other, and if Barbara needs a steadying hand while 
she jumps her imaginary rope in time to the 
music, there will be plenty of offers of help. 

The children also learn to “play” their names 
on the piane. As one comes to the piano, he plays 
with one finger (and at first with the help of 
the teacher) the notes of the scale of “C” in the 
rhythmic pattern of his name. The class claps it 
lightly. With the usual harmonization of the as- 
cending scale played by the teacher, it sounds 
quite complicated to the children. They like to 
be tested afterward—“Now whose name am I play- 
ing?”—and they usually guess accurately. In the 
third grade. the names can be put on the board 
with the corresponding rhythmic patterns follow- 
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ing. By this time they have learned that an 
eighth note is usually a “running” note, and a 
quarter note is usually a “walking” note. Finally, 
only the rhythmic pattern is given and the class 
speaks: “Run, run walk—walk, walk,”—then claps, 
and then guesses whose name fits the pattern. Once 
in a while we find a pattern in a song which is 
just like So-and-So’s name—and this is quite a 
discovery. 

We have used tonettes or song flutes at various 
times in grades three to eight, to help stimulate 
interest in further instrumental study and vary 
the program of the general music class. If you 
have played a tonette, you know that it is played 
like a clarinet and the left hand is at the top of 
the instrument and the right at the lower end. 
One of the boys in the sixth grade, whose left 
arm and leg have been retarded in growth be- 
cause of infantile paralysis, found that he couldn’t 
play it the right way, but he could play it the 
wrong way—with the right hand high and the left 
hand low. A girl in the same group, who is a victim 
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conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
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of cerebral palsy, found that she couldn’t control her 
fingers, hands, and breath all at the same time, so 
she asked if she could play the songs on the marim- 
ba. That requires only one hand—and even if that 
hand must fly around wildly, she manages to keep 
with the class even if she has to skip a few notes to 
do it. A little girl in the third grade who was born 
with so-called “webbed hands”—the fingers never 
formed—has learned to play simple tunes by chang- 
ing the angle of her hand. At each angle she knows 
just what holes of the tonette are closed. 

The cerebral palsy group provides a challenge 
to the teacher of singing. Many of them do not 
speak clearly, and some speak on the intake of 
the breath instead of the exhalation of the breath. 
The teacher is fortunate if she can get children 
with this type of difficulty even to attempt to sing, 
because usually they are perfectly aware of the 
fact that they do not sound like the rest of the 
class. In this connection it is interesting to point 
seems to be an unwritten code 


out that there 


among handicapped children to the effect that no 
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one turns around and stares at the offending 
singer or gives any indication that he hears him. 
I teach normal children, too, and more than once 
I have been told by some youngster who happens 
to sit near a non-singer, “I can’t sing ‘cause 
Charles keeps singin’ wrong in my ear.” 

If these children speak on the breath as normal 
people do, even though their speech may be hard 
to understand, they can hum simple tunes. One 
boy whose range was very limited at first—only 
two or three notes—finally learned to hum the 
first, second, and last lines of “All through the 
Night” in the key that suited his voice. From 
humming, these children can progress to “moo- 
“Mah” is 


ah” almost 


moo” and so on through the vowels. 
the last one I try, because the open “ 
invariably creates extra tension—the constant foe 
of anyone working with victims of cerebral palsy. 
In fact, an informal, gay mood has to be kept 
through the whole period one is working with 
children so afflicted. They naturally try too hard. 
If you can get them to smile (not grin) and toss 
their heads a little as they sing, the tension de- 
creases noticeably. One serious-minded little girl 
always ended up the lesson with a good laugh, 
which was as good for her as any ideas on sing- 
ing that I could possibly give her. I learned that 
these children must be taken one by one—not in 
groups. There are no two cases alike, and you 
just waste the time of the others when you work 
with one child in a group. 

Almost every child has at least one good hand 
with which he can play tunes or “his name” on 
the piano or marimba. There is always a “worst 
case,” however, and this year we have ours. Ron- 
ald, in our kindergarten, entered this world with 
no legs and no arms to speak of, but with a nor- 
mal mental endowment. His father brought him 
in last year to enroll him. As they were leaving, 
a few children passed, some in wheel chairs, some 
with braces and crutches. Ronald said in great 
surprise, “Look, Daddy, they’re crippled.” Of 
course, we are all more or less unconscious of our 
own shortcomings, and in the case of crippled 
children, it is even more of a blessing than it is 
with normal people. Ronald has a lusty speaking 
voice and will surely learn to sing. He may even 
learn to play some instrument. I have heard of 
stranger things than that. In the rhythm band, 
he can play a drum. The drum rests on the chair 
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and he holds the stick between his cheek and arm. 
The tambourine is relatively easy for him since 
his arms extend to just above the elbow. He is 
already a leader in his class. They chose him to 
hold the Maypole in their May Day celebration. 
He “danced” the folk dances they had learned 
and only the teachers seemed to think it was re- 
markable. The children took it as a matter of 
course, and were carefree and casual about it. 

The teacher who approaches her work with han- 
dicapped children with a lump in her throat is 
a lost soul from the start. Every crippled child 
can be an object of pity, if that’s what you want 
to make him. They are human beings, in some 
ways less fortunate than you, and in some ways 
more fortunate. Some of them accomplish more 
in proportion to their limited capabilities than a 
normal person does with all of his bones and 
muscles intact. 


THE CONVALESCENT CHILD 


MRS. ROY S. DRIER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
The primary aim of the music activity at the 
Convalescent Cottage of the Children’s Center, 
Hamden, Connecticut, is to improve interpersonal 
relationships of the handicapped child so that any 
developmental changes which occur in a musical 
situation can be transferred to other areas of in- 
terpersonal relationships. Some of the specific 
goals of the music activity are as follows: 
e pleasure in doing—just good fun 
e socially acceptable means of releasing tension 
© socialization 
e feeling of accomplishment 
e better orientation and sense of reality (accep- 
tance of intangible handicap and limited re- 
strictions in the case of rheumatic fever) 
development of hobby and activity interest 
which might continue after hospitalization 
is terminated 
opportunity for creativeness 
improvement of concentration and attention 
span 


means of communication 


satisfaction of personal needs (substitute for 
other activities or lack of family ties) 


development of motor coordination 


sense of security 
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Specific Activities 

Piano 

The piano material is designed to illustrate 
during the period spent at the Center the possibili- 
ties the keyboard offers as a means of communica- 
tion. The actual music making is the main con- 
cern. Recognizing notes, time values, fingering, 
and the other technicalities involved in “tradi- 
tional” piano playing are secondary. The means 
to an end goal is not important just so long as 
an end goal is attained. 


Wolfe’s Play-by-Color Method 

This method has been accepted by all age groups 
at the Center. Any special requests for popular 
tunes are arranged in color. Even patients with 
chorea receive satisfaction from this approach. The 
melody line which may be played with one finger, 
all fingers, or both hands is stressed first. The 
simple accompaniment chords consisting mainly 
of tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant are arranged 
so that there is as little movement as possible in 
shifting from one chord to another. After some 
proficiency is acquired in playing the three chords, 
it is hoped that these may be used with melodies 
which are played by ear. 


HARMONY BAND 


MURIEL WEAVER 
McKINLEY SCHOOL 
WARREN, OHIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Purpose 
e To create an interest in music 
e To make musical activities pleasant and en- 
joyable without too much work involved 
e To locate talented pupils 
e To advise parents of child’s aptitudes for 
music, and to help them in determining the 
advisability of investing in a musical instru- 
ment, and the selection of an instrument. 
Realizing the great value of music as a charac- 
ter builder in a child’s life, it was desired to show 
the children what fun they can have in playing a 
musical instrument. The great expense which is 
involved, makes many parents hesitate to invest 
in an instrument when they are not sure whether 
their child has the musical talent and interest 
necessary to make a success of music. In consider- 
ation of this, most parents were happy to enroll 
their children in the Harmony Band, which is 
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ATTITUDES OF EDUCATORS TO- 
WARD EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
By Norris G. HARING, GEORGE G. 

STERN & WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 
Many exceptional children now being 
educated in special classes are quali- 
fied for regular grade placement. Suc- 
cess of any plan of integration, how- 
ever, depends largely upon how the 
teacher feels about the child. This 
study examines the extent to which 
attitudes of classroom teachers can be 
modified toward greater and more 


realistic acceptance. Pub. Jan., 1958 
$5.00 


ASSISTANTS FOR TEACHERS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

By WitutiAM M. CRUICKSHANK & 
Norris G. HARING 

Non-professional classroom assistants 

are used successfully, allowing the 

teacher of exceptional children to 

spend a greater portion of her time 

in activities directly related to her 

knowledge, skills, and highly special- 

ized training. Illustrated $2.50 


PERCEPTION AND CEREBRAL 
PALSY 

By WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK, HARRY 
V. BicE & NORMAN E. WALLEN 


A study of athetoid and spastic non- 
mentally-retarded cerebral palsy chil- 
dren on perceptual tasks involving 
visual and tactual stimuli as compared 
with the performance of physically 
normal children. Pub. Jan. 1958 
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made up of quite inexpensive instruments. In 
this way the parents can learn if their child has 
an aptitude for music, a knowledge which is 
necessary for the playing of an instrument. If 
the child does not wish to continue his music in- 
struction on another instrument, he will at least 
have had the thrill of playing in the Harmony 
Band. 

The Harmony Band is made up of chimes, 
flutes, harmony pipes, and organ pipes, and per- 
forms three-part songs. The soprano instruments 
(flutes, soprano organ pipes, and soprano chimes) 
have four notes to master and play “do-ti-la-so.” 
The alto instruments (chimes, organ pipes, and 
harmony pipes) have only three notes to master 
and play “so-fa-mi.” The tenor instruments 
(chimes, organ pipes, and harmony pipes) also 
have only three notes to master and play 
“mi-re-do.” The combined range of the soprano, 
alto, and tenor parts is one octave. 

Several years ago these instruments were tried 
in the second grade, but they were found to be 
more successful in the third grade, progressing to 
the flutophone in the fourth grade, and con- 
tinuing through the fifth and sixth grades. Be- 
cause no one wants to give up playing in the band, 
fourth grade pupils were used as accompanist and 
director. This is a thrilling and gratifying ex- 
perience for them. 

It is felt that the Harmony Band is a stepping 
stone from the Rhythm Band to the standard 
band or orchestra, and by creating an interest 
in musical expression in the small child talent 
will be supplied to the music department as the 
children progress into junior and senior high 
school. 


MUSICAL PARTICIPATION 


ELIZABETH E. TURBIN 
DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Yonkers has been fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of members of the Junior League of Bronx- 
ville to conduct a program of musical participa- 
tion for handicapped children. The program pro- 
vides music therapy under the direction of volun- 
teers. Physical exercises involved are given with 
the advice of the physio-therapist. 
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This is the first time that a program of music 
therapy conducted by volunteers has been brought 
to a public school. A similar one was carried on 
at the Westchester Cerebral Palsy Association 
Clinic, in Bedford, in 1953-54. 

The program is primarily rhythmic. Children 
sing, play games, march, do exercises and use sim- 
ple musical instruments. The piano and auto harp 
are used by the leaders of the groups. 

The purpose is to have children participate at 
all times. Children benefit psychologically from 
the release of physical energy and emotional ten- 
sion and from a sense of accomplishment in work- 
ing successfully with the group. They increase 
their sense of rhythm, coordination, and apprecia- 
tion of music through their happy participation 
in the total program. 

The Junior League of Bronxville not only pro- 
vides the volunteer workers, but also the musical 
instruments and a piano. It is hoped that, when 
this service ends, Yonkers can continue to provide 
a similar service which is proving to be so valu- 
able for our handicapped children. 


LEARNING TO TALK THROUGH SINGING 
MARGARET SOMERVILLE 


One of the most effective ways to teach mentally 
retarded children to talk, children that have only 
expressed themselves by making murmuring 
noises, by lip movement, and by pointing, is first 
to teach them to be happy, to be at ease, and to 
have confidence in you; then introduce your 
words through music and rhythmical activities. 

Start with one word. Let it be a word that has 
a definite meaning. Sing the word over and over 
again, using one note and dramatize what is 
happening. 

(Walking) Soon your children will join in 
walking. They may not try to say the word, but 
the joy they will get out of walking will put 
their minds at ease. They will try and when they 
do give great praise. The more praise that comes 
from the teacher, the greater the children’s ef- 
forts will be in trying to say the word. Use every 
opportunity to help the child form his lips while 
saying the word. Make it a pleasant experience. 
For days or weeks you might use just one word, 
such as walk, run, sit, bye, hello. Later add words 
that are meaningful as the children progress. 
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each block fits over 
every other—and they lock 


new wheels make your blocks 
a train the child can ride 


Your hollow blocks lock on—make a train 
more than five-feet long! 4 Flat cars detach, 


can be ridden individually. $18 50 


Sturdy birch plywood. 
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Kansas City ICEC Meeting in April 
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how these big, safe blocks 


help you teach: retarded « 
blind e orthopedic e¢ speech classes 


What can your children do? What can they do—some- 
day? ‘This is what you, their teacher, must know. 


To help you discover and develop abilities, here are 12 
big blocks: the basic Mor-Pla # 4 Unit. 


You get enough blocks to build a house . . . a store... 
a bridge. Blocks that build safely, despite the child’s limi- 
tations. 


They interlock in a special way. No slipping. Steady 
enough to climb on. Yet, this interlock is simple. The ends 
fit together—and lock. It’s that easy! 


Light, strong Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are made of fine 
Ponderosa Pine, kiln-dried and sanded smooth. Rounded 
corners. ORDER now—they’re fully guaranteed! 


Build these and many more things with 12 blocks, 4. boards. 
Basic # 4 Unit, $30.00. Prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 
















































SPEECH CORRECTIONIST 


Lip Sounds: 


We start with letter P that says— 
Puh Puh Puh Puh Puh Puh 
Then will come the letter B— 


And B says Buh Buh Buh— 


Next will come the letter M 

So close your lips real tight— 
Then we'll hum m-m-m-m-m— 
To make this sound just right— 


Pucker up your lips and blow— 
For WH you'll hear— 
Do the same, and use your voice— 


Make W loud and clear. 


Put your teeth against your lips— 
And blow for F you'll see— 

Do the same and use your voice— 
To make the sound of V. 


Tongue-Tip Sounds: 


Now put your tongue between your teeth— 


So just the tip will show— 
Now we'll gently blow to feel— 
The sound TH you know. 


With your tongue between your teeth— 
So just the tip will show— 

Use your voice so you will feel— 

The voiced TH you know. 


Your tongue behind your upper teeth— 
Then quickly let it fall— 

This will make the sound of T 

To be heard by one and all. 


Now do the same and use your voice— 
To make the sound of D 

Put your tongue back where it was— 
And voice for N you'll see. 


* Music may be obtained by writing Miss Bennet at 
235 College Avenue, Richmond, Indiana. 
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Me Sound Song 


MARY ALICE BENNET* 














RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Back of Tongue Sounds: 


A sore throat is no fun to have— 
So make it well this way— 
Gargle, gargle, and we hear— 
The sound we make is K. 


Do the same and use your voice— 
As you gargle gent-i-ly— 

You sound just like a big bull frog— 
As you make the sound of G. 


Instead of gargling as before— 

But place your tongue the same— 

Then use your voice, and you will hear— 
NG as we play this game 


With tongue flat in your mouth let’s play— 


We are a dog and pant— 
H-h-h to hear H sound— 


It’s fun to learn and chant. 


Complicated Tongue-Tip Sounds: 


Now curl your tongue up up behind— 
Your upper teeth and tell— 

When you use your voice like this— 
You make the sound of L. 


Growling dogs will sound like this— 
When you push your jaw out far 

And use your voice so you will hear— 
The sound that’s made by R. 


With your front teeth so they touch— 
And tongue up close behind— 

Let’s blow and hear the letter S 

It sounds like a snake we find. 


Let’s be a bumble-bee and b-z-z— 
To make the sound of Z 
As we zzzz— 


It’s fun for you and me. 


(Continued on next page) 
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We'll all pretend that we’re asleep— 
Sh-Sh-Sh-Sh—we'll say— 


Sh is the sound we made— 











A REMINDER 





As we learned this easy way. 






Have you made a formal request to at- 






Let’s play that we are a train— tend the ICEC Kansas City convention? 


Go CH-CH-CH—and find— 


Ch is the sound we made— 













Hotel reservation forms are printed in the 


special program in this issue. Fill yours out 





As we leave our train behind. 



















today and mail it now! This is for your con- 





Your upper and your lower teeth— 







venience now—to help you in planning for a 
Must meet al! way around— 5 


With your tongue push them apart— superb time in a stimulating setting. 





And you'll find you made J sound. 





City, 


Remember—April 8-12—in Kansas 





Now raise the back part of your tongue— Mo., the 36th annual ICEC convention. Join 





But keev the front part low— 





us! 
Quickly open up your jaws— 
Makes Y the sound to know. 
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Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Esau, Marcaret C. and others. Practical nursing today; 
attitudes, knowledge, skills. 
1957. 527 p. illus. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. $5.95. 


Five authors experienced in practical nursing education 
and in the direction of nursing care by practical nurses 
have collaborated to compile a text giving down-to-earth 
information on the professional aspects of practical nursing, 
body structure and function, human growth and develop- 
ment from birth to death, nursing care in acute and long- 
term illnesses, and basic nursing techniques. Written simply 
and factually, the book might be recommended as useful 
also in parent instruction and in the training of aides and 


volunteer workers in rehabilitation programs. 


FrencH, Writ and associates. Behavioral goals of gen- 
eral education in high school. 1957. 247 p. tabs., charts. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. $4. 


After publication of Elementary School Objectives 
(1953), educators at the secondary school level proposed 
a similar study of objectives in high schools. Part | 
is a discussion of the philosophy of general education in 
the high school and the principal specific behavioral 
outcomes. Part II suggests ways in which the report 
could be utilized by administrators and other interested 
persons. Part III presents in detail the work of con- 
sultants and reviewers, the lists of behavioral outcomes 
which they developed, illustrations of various categories 
of behavior, and some suggested “developmental equiva- 
lents.” 
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Ed. by Cordelia W. Kelly. 


InpustRIAL Home For THE Buinp, Brooklyn. JHB optical 
aids service; survey, first 500 cases, March, 1953 to 


December, 1955. 1957. 47 p. illus., tabs. The Home, 
57 Willoughby, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Of the 500 cases, 68% obtained a useful increase in 
visual acuity through the use of optical aids, opening up 
opportunities for employment, recreation, and increased 
personal independence even though most of these persons 
are still classified as legally blind. Approximately 69% 
of the lenses prescribed were those found in the trial 


cases of regular eye practitioners. 


Kanner, Leo. Child psychiatry; 3rd ed. 1957. 777 p. 
Charles C. Thomas, 301 E. 
$8.50. 


Lawrence, Springfield, Ill. 


The third revision of a standard text for pediatricians 
and child psychologists. Of special interest are discussions 
of the psychological consequences of physical illness and 
handicap, problems of scholastic performance where there 
is a handicap, and behavior disorders associated with 
various physical illnesses, such as disorders of the brain, 
central nervous system, and epilepsy, among others. 

Le Comre, Epwarp. The long road back; the story of 
my encounter with polio. 1957. 175 p. Beacon Press, 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. $3.95. 


The author, associate professor of English at Columbia 
University, was stricken with polio while vacationing in 
France. The introspectiveness, the quiet humor, and 
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philosophy with which he takes illness in stride are in 
contrast to attitudes one sometimes senses in personal 
accounts of disability. 


Mortey, Murer E. The development and disorders of 
speech in childhood. 1957. 440 p. figs., tabs. Published 
by E. & S. Livingstone, Edinburgh, and distributed in the 
U.S. by Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore 2, Md. $9. 


Following an introductory chapter presenting the general 
picture and outlining conditions considered in later chap- 
ters, the remainder of the text covers: the pattern of 
speech development revealed in a detailed investigation 
of children’s speech in 1,000 families in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England; the delayed development of speech; defec- 
tive articulation; stammering; speech disorders in twins; 
and lateral dominance and disorders of speech. The book 
was written to provide speech therapists, teachers, medical 
specialists, and general practitioners with a more thorough 
understanding of the etiology and management of speech 
disorders in children and of the educational and psycho- 
logical aspects of the problem. 


NationaL HeattH Councit. Steps for today toward 
better mental health report of the 1957 National 
Health Forum conducted by the . .. March 20, 21, 22, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, ed. by Josephine Nelson and Elizabeth 
M. Dach. 1957. 118 p. The Council, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. $1.50. 
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AGSOMPTION UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Subtitled “Pointers to action for all who give health 
services,” these proceedings include addresses by eminent 
speakers and summaries of many panel discussions ranging 
from analyses of the impact of mental illness and the 
mental health movement upon our whole civilization to 
more specific topics such as in-service training programs. 


NATIONAL HeattH Councit. Ten million and one; 
neurological disability as a national problem; Arden House 
Conference, sponsored by the. . . . 1957. 102 p. Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book Dept., of Harper & Bros., 
19 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. $3.50. 


The Arden House conference, held December 5-7, 1955, 
at Harriman, N.Y., was called so that national authorities 
could discuss in broad terms the present status and future 
outlook in planning service programs for neurological dis- 
orders, such as cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, Parkinson’s disease, poliomyelities, and 
cardiovascular disorders. Appendixes contain a_repre- 
sentative listing of the 300 neurological disorders and lists 
of persons at the conference and of agencies concerned 
with neurological disorders. 


Opie, JuNE. Over my dead body. 1957. 265 p. E. P. 
Dutton Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. $3.50. 
The author, a young New Zealander eager to begin her 
study of speech therapy in England, arrived in London on 
a Saturday; by Monday she was in St. Mary’s Hospital 
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completely paralyzed by poliomyelitis. This is an account 
of her life at the hospital for more than three years and 
her fight to bring her muscles back to life. The story, 
often hilarious, is full of the wonder of living; somehow 
the term “handicapped” could never be applied to June 


Opie. 


Picker, Lorraine. My inward journey; foreword by 
O. Spurgeon English; introduction by Lucy Freeman. 1957. 
187 p. Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. $3. 


The story of a woman’s search for the cause of her 
crippling asthmatic attacks and how she overcame, through 
the help of psychoanalysis, the inner conflicts which aggra- 
vated her physical illness. The book is a new departure 


for literature in the mental health field; rational and 
restrained in style, it reveals fully the impact the working 
of the mind has on one’s physical health. 


Unwin, June C. Little Sandy Sleighfoot, illustrations 
by James Alan Unwin; lyrics by Philip M. Crane; music 
by Joseph E. Savarino, 1957. n.p., illus. Hopkins 
Syndicate, Inc., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 
$2.95. 


An appealing little Christmas story, for young children, 
of Sandy, the son of Santa’s chief helper, and his feelings 
of inadequacy because of clumsiness caused by his un- 
naturally large feet. Sheet music and phonograph record 
of the same title are also available. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


“The language arts in a school 
Oct., 1957. 59:8:337-42. 


Grout, Mitprep A. 
for the deaf.” Volta Rev. 


The principal of Lexington School for the Deaf empha- 
sizes the importance of language training in the nursery, 
preschool, and first grade. Formal teaching of grammar 
is not necessary in elementary grades. 


“Classroom methods and materials for 


Mitter, JUNE. 
Volta Rev. Oct., 1957. 


hard of hearing children.” 
59:8 :343-45. 


Sources of materials to be used in classroom instruction 


are suggested. 


Summ_ers, Raymonp. “The hearing handicapped child.” 
Bul., Ind. State Board of Health. Oct., 1957. 59:10:11-13. 


Describes the oral day school program established by 
legislation in 1955 administered by the Hearing Commis- 


sion and mainly for preschool children. 


Orthopedic and Neurologic Impairments 


ArMsTRONG, Ropert M. 
Cerebral Palsy Rev. 


“Group work with cerebral 
palsied adults.” July-Aug., 1957. 


18:4:20-21, 23. 


A report of three years’ experience at Erie Neighbor- 
hood House, Chicago. 
Catt, Justin D. “Inter-relationships between physical 
and psychological development of teenage cerebral palsied.” 


Cerebral Palsy Rev. July-Aug., 1957. 18:4:8-10. 


The qualities which society expects an adult to possess 
are defined and the question is raised as to how the 
cerebral palsied are being helped to achieve these qualifi- 
cations. 

Mecuam, Merun J. “A scale for screening level of 
verbal communication behavior in cerebral palsy.” Cerebral 
Palsy Rev. July-Aug., 1957. 18:4:22-23. 
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A scale developed for appraising the level of language 
readiness in five major areas, listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and general verbal communication. In its present 
form the scale is useful as a screening device for general 


guidance. 


MecuaM, Merun J. “A selected bibliography on 
Communication.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. 
18:4:13-17. 


cerebral palsy: 
July-Aug., 1957. 


A reference guide for teachers and therapists on speech, 
hearing and breathing problems, speech habilitation, read- 
ing and writing, and congenital aphasia. 


“The treatment of cerebral palsy in 
Oct., 1957. 37:10:664-66. 


Moretey, D. E. 
Norway.” Phys. Therapy Rev. 


Treatment facilities in Norway have expanded since 1949. 
Educational facilities still need trained teachers, however, 
and psychological evaluation services are still inadequate. 
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THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. 502 pages, $6.50 
Written by a leading authority in the field of child development, this new book has been called 
“one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated with 
actual cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) The Educative Process, showing the 
complexity of the teacher’s task; b) Understanding Children; c) Human Development, on behavior 
and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


By ARCH O. HECK, Ohio State University. Second Edition. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 513 pages, $6.50 
Here is a thorough revision of this outstanding text, rewritten, brought statistically to date, and 
including all progress in theory, practice, programs, and equipment. It covers the education of 
socially, physically, and mentally exceptional children—gifted as well as handicapped—and deals 
primarily with such problems as discovery, prevention, and special needs for educating them. 


A FOURTH OF A NATION 


By PAUL WOODRING. 264 pages, $4.50 


This unique and challenging work goes to the heart of the problem in the need for a new educa- 
tional philosophy—one which would make accommodation for the exceptional student by grading 
groups within high schools according to ability. The author believes that this system will produce 
the truly educated person, a drastic reform that can lift American education out of its crisis. 


CHILDREN IN PLAY THERAPY: 
A Key to Understanding Normal and Disturbed 


2 2 
Emotions 
By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, Merrill-Palmer School. 218 pages, $4.75 

Dealing with all phases of therapy, this book should be of great value to parent, teacher, profes- 
sional psychologist, and students of psychology and education. A major emphasis is placed upon 
the role of the therapist as the most significant factor in the therapeutic relationship. Verbatim 
tape-recorded cases of play therapy are included. The book describes normal children, children 
with temporary difficulties, and those with deep emotional problems. 


a | McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


ON APPROVAL | 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Watiace, Heten M. “Children with cerebral palsy; 
cost of care and results in 770 children,” by Helen M. 
Wallace (and others). Pediatrics. Oct., 1957. 20:4: 
703-15. 


A report of a follow-up study of children cared for under 
the New York City financial aid program. All were treated 
as inpatients. The study was undertaken to determine 
severity of involvement, cost of care, amount of improve- 


ment due to care, and number of potential candidates for 
custodial care. 


Winrietp, Don L. “A review of EEG findings in the 
cerebral palsied.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. July-Aug., 1957. 
18:4:6-7, 19. 


The literature and the results of the major investigations 
are reviewed. 


Retarded Mental Development 


JourNAL oF MENTAL Dericiency RESEARCH. March, 1957. 
ard, 


This first issue of a new quarterly journal includes: 
“The relationship between incentive, personality type and 
improvement in performance of imbeciles,’ by G. S. 
Claridge and N. O. O’Connor; “Some observations on 
leucocytes in mongolism,” by Ursula Mittwoch; and “A 


survey of mental deficiency problems in the United States 
of America,” by D. H. H. Thomas. 


Publishing manager of the new journal is A. Highfield, 
10 Shendon Way, Sevenoaks, Kent, England. The sub- 
scription rate is 15s a year, 7s 6d a copy (U.S., $1.50 a 
copy). Published with the financial support of the National 
Society for Mentally Handicapped Children, Kingsway 
Chambers, 162A The Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 


Speech Impairments 


BreEssLeR, Mitprep Broom. “A study of an aspect of 
concept formation in brain-damaged adults with aphasia.” 
Dissertation Abstracts. 1956. 16:568-69. 


Variables of the Concept Formation Test were analyzed 
to evaluate the relationships among 20 male aphasics, a 
group of brain-damaged patients without aphasia, and a 
“normal” hospital group without brain damage or aphasia. 
There is no greater impairment in conceptual ability of 
the aphasics than of the non-aphasics when severity of 
brain damage is roughly equated. 


Irwin, Orvis C. “A third set of consonant substitution 
and omission errors in the speech of cerebral palsy chil- 
dren.” Cerebral Palsy Rev. July-Aug., 1957. 18:4:11. 


In same issue: “A second short test for use with children 


who have cerebral palsy,” by Orvis C. Irwin, p. 18-19. 


Weis, CHARLOTTE G., and PuHair, GrETCHEN M. 
Speech training for cleft palate children; a teacher-parent 
guide. 1957. 51 p. illus. Wisconsin State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Bureau for Handicapped Children, State 
Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


Gives general information and outlines procedures for 
speech training at home and at school. Contains drill 
material. 


Visual Impairments 


CuristMAN, Mary Reur. “Integration or segregation 
in rehabilitation of the blind; which shall it be?” Bul., 
Am. Rehab. Committee. Jan., 1957. 5:4:(1-4). 


An historical review of the development of programs for 
the blind, illustrating why segregation is more prevalent 
in this field than in other areas of handicapped people. 


“EDUCATION OF THE PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD (a panel 
discussion, Natl. Soc. for the Prevention of Blindness 
annual conference, 1957).” Sight-Saving Rev. Fall, 1957. 
27:3:168-75. 
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Participants included the head of the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children of New York State, two sight conserva- 
tion teachers, and eight partially seeing children in New 
York City high schools. 


Petone, AntHoNY J. “Classroom methods and materials 
for the partially seeing.” Sight-Saving Rev. Fall, 1957. 
27 :3:162-67. 


Audio-visual aids and the adaptation of methods within 
various areas of learning are discussed. 
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AmericAN Hospirat Association. Physical therapy; 
essentials of a hospital department. Rev. 1957. 42 p. 
illus., floor plans. The Assn., 18 E. Division St., Chicago 
10, Ill. $1. 

A basic revision of the manual first- published in 1949, 
this edition will contain useful information pertinent to 
physical therapy programs in special education facilities. 

Benoit, E. Paut. “A new child study laboratory.” Del. 
State Med. J. Aug., 1957. 29:8:207. 

Describes a new facility in the Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City, Delaware, for research on_ be- 
havioral and neurophysiological characteristics of mal- 
adjusted children. Laboratory equipment is described in 
detail. 

Boper, ELENA. 
children in medical education.” 
20:4:719-22. 

Describes a new teaching program at University of 
Southern California School of Medicine which utilizes 
resources of one of the five elementary schools for handi- 
capped children in the Los Angeles city school system. 

CicentA, Ersert F., STEPHENSON, GEorGE R., and 
SPRINGER, CHARLOTTE F. “Child care testing in functional 
training.” Arch. Phys. Med. and Rehab. Oct., 1957. 
38:10:651-55. 

Describes a test by which disabled mothers can be 
evaluated as to how well they can perform duties involved 
in infant and child care. 

Cotvitte, Anita. “Adoption for the handicapped child.” 
Child Welfare. Oct., 1957. 36:8:10-12. 

Discusses the child welfare agency’s role in selecting 
and helping adoptive parents who will find satisfaction in 
caring for the handicapped. 

Emmett, Rut. “Adaptation of homemaking skills for 
the hemiplegic woman.” Am. J. Occupational Ther. Sept.- 
Oct., 1957. 11:5:283-87, 290-91. 

Covers meal preparation, meal service, laundry and 
general housework, home sewing, safety in the home, and 
the basic equipment necessary for a retraining program. 

GraHAM, Frances K., Matarazzo, Rutu G., CALDWELL, 
Bettye. “Behavioral differences between normal and 
traumatized newborns: I. The test procedures. II. Standardi- 
zation, reliability, and validity.” Psychological Mono- 
graphs. 1956. 70:20 & 21:1-33. 

A report of research undertaken as part of a long-term 
project on the effects of anoxia under a research grant 
from the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. The two papers describe five measures of re- 
sponse or behavior of normal and brain-injured infants. 
Five procedures were eventually developed—measures of 
pain threshold, maturation level, visual response, ratings 
of irritability, and muscle tension. 

Available from American Psychological Assn., 1333 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., at $1.50 a copy. 

GREENBERG, Morris, PELLITTERI, OTTAvIO, and Barton, 
Jerome. “Frequency of defects in infants whose mothers 
had rubella during pregnancy.” J. Am. Med. Assn. Oct. 
12, 1957. 165:6:675-78. 

Incidence rates reported by earlier workers are fantasti- 
cally high and inaccurate. Physicians are warned against 
giving unsound medical advice to pregnant patients who 
contract rubella, implying that the risks are higher than 
recent findings would indicate. Exposure of young girls 
to rubella is recommended as a sound public health 
measure. 
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“Utilizing a school for handicapped 
Pediatrics. Oct., 1957. 
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“The role of interpersonal relations in 
Am. Arch. Rehab. Ther. Sept., 1957. 


JENSEN, Louis. 
rehabilitation.” 
5:3 :69-80. 

Not only are interpersonal relations between patient 
and rehabilitation personnel important but relations be- 
tween members of the rehabilitation team influence the 
progress of patients. 

KersHaw, JoHn D. “Changing attitudes to the handi- 
capped child.” Public Health. May, 1957. © 71:2:57-63. 

The Medical Officer of Health, Colchester, England, 
assesses the trends of the past 15 years in the care and 
education of the handicapped child. 

McEtrresH, ArtHuR E. “Hemophilia.” J. Pediatrics. 
Oct., 1957. 51:4:474-82. 

A review of the medical problems of hemophilia. Therapy 
includes education of parents and the patient on the 
physical and emotional problems involved. 


New York. Bureau ror HAnpIcAppeD CHILDREN. The 
adjustment of the partially seeing child in the regular 
classroom. 1957. 20 p. Available from Anthony J. Pelone, 
State Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 

One of a series of booklets prepared by the Bureau to 
acquaint the regular teacher of the needs of exceptional 
children in her classroom. Other booklets are: 

The blind child can attend kindergarten with sighted 
children. 1957. 9 p. Mimeo. 

Are you using special educational services for the child 
with a hearing loss? 1957. 10 p. 


Patterson, C. H. “Theories of vocational choice and 
the emotionally disturbed client.” Educ. and Psych. 
Measurement. Autumn, 1957. 17:3:377-90. 

An examination of the psychoanalytic theory of voca- 
tional choice, the implications it provides for vocational 
counseling of the emotionally disturbed, and a review of 
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other theories of vocational choice. This article is from 
a chapter in the forthcoming book by Dr. Patterson. 
Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed, to be published by 
Harper & Bros. 

PENNSYLVANIA HEALTH CounciL. Proceedings of the 
First Pennsylvania Conference on Handicapped Children, 
Varch 8-9, 1957 . . . sponsored by the . . . in cooperation 
with the Alfred I. duPont Institute of the Nemours Founda- 
tion. 1957. 85 p. The Council, 303 N. 2nd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The summary statement of the proceedings was pre- 
pared by Samuel M. Wishik, M.D., covering 11 reasons 
why coordination is essential for improvement of services 
to handicapped children in Pennsylvania. Reports from 
workshops on education, social and family guidance, voca- 
tional problems of handicapped children, and recreation 
are included. 

Ross Laporatories. Psychological implications of cur- 
rent pediatric practice; report of the twenty-fourth Ross 
Pediatric Research Conference (March 1-2, 1957). 1957. 
76 p. Ross Laboratories, Columbus 16, Ohio. 

The content and validity of pediatric advice given during 
prenatal and well-baby visits were discussed, as well as 
factors influencing maternal attitudes prenatally and during 
the first three months of the infant’s life. 

SocraL Work. Oct., 1957. 2:4. $1.75. 

Partial contents: Rehabilitation; a new specialization?, 
Arthur Duning, p. 3-9. Social work in the process of 
rehabilitation, Ruth D. Abrams and Bess S. Dana, p. 10-15. 

Understanding the emotional aspects of disability, John 
A. P. Millet, p. 16-21—The significance of work inhibition 
for rehabilitation, H. A. Robinson and Jacob E. Fine- 
singer, p. 22-31.—-Casework in rehabilitation, James Breed- 
love, p. 32-36. 

Strou, Rutn. “The crippled child; a classroom asset.” 
Crippled Child. Oct., 1957. 35:3:10-11, 23. 

The public school teacher in the regular classroom can 
influence the acceptance or rejection of the crippled child 
in the classroom. 

Tucker, CHARLoTTE D. “Teen-agers can help.” Crippled 
Child. Oct., 1957. 35:3:8-9, 19-20. 

Advice to teenagers on how they can make life more 
pleasant for their handicapped classmates. 

U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Special education per- 
sonnel in State departments of education; a report based 
on findings from the study “Qualification and preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children,” prepared by Romaine 
P. Mackie, Walter E. Snyder, and others. 1957. 49 p., 
illus., tabs., graphs. (Bul. 1956, no. 6) U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 30¢. 

Another of the more detailed reports based on the 
nationwide survey study conducted by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

U. S. Presipent’s CoMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PuysicaLLy Hanpicappep. Employment of the physically 
handicapped; a bibliography, compiled by Joan A. Don- 
nelly . . . Library of Congress. 1957. 93 p. U. S. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 35¢. 

This revision of the 1953 edition covers publications 
from 1950 to date. 

AnperRSON, Opin W., Seacat, Metvoy. The behavioral 
scientists and research in the health field; a questionnaire 
survey. 1957. 15 p. (Health Information Foundation research 
ser. 1) Health Information Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, New York. 
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This booklet reports results of a survey of behavioral 
scientists currently engaged in research in the health 
field, giving data on their number, academic background 
and length of service, channels of opportunities and sites 
of research, source of funds and size of budgets for proj- 
ects, attitudes toward their work and toward professional 
health personnel, and observations on the future of be- 
havioral scientists in the health field. 

Boykin, Leanper L. “Who is the exceptional child?” 
Elementary School J. Oct., 1957. 58:1:42-47. 

Briefly discusses 8 groups of children who are termed 
“exceptional.” 

Buckman, Witma, Gorman, HELEN, and ScHApe, 
GeorcE H. “Nursery school; notes for the physician.” 
A.M.A. J. Diseases of Children. Sept., 1957. 94:3:258-64. 

A discussion of what the physician should know in 
order to help parents evaluate whether a nursery school is 
the answer to their child’s and their own needs. 

Bussy, DorotHy R., comp. New horizons; readable 
books about the physically handicapped. 1957. 9 p. 
Mimeo. American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

A cumulated listing of books compiled in three 
separate issues of Hospital Book Guide in 1951, 1953, 
and 1956. Not annotated. 

EMPLOYMENT Security Rev. Sept., 1957.24-9. 

Title of issue: Teamwork in serving the handicapped. 
Each September issue of Employment Security Review is de- 
voted to discussions of the handicapped and their employ- 
ment problems. 


GraHam, J. P. “When you build, don’t forget the han- 
dicapped.” Ill. School Board J. Sept.-Oct., 1957. 24:5:7-10. 

Some basic requirements to meet the school-building 
needs of 6 recognized groups of exceptional children are 
listed briefly. The May, 1956, issue of Educational Press 
Bulletin, published by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Ill., is devoted entirely to the subject. 
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The Camarille Story. For information on 
rental libraries and rates, write to Source: 
Guild Film Company, 460 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., or 8255 West Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Black and white; sound; 
28 minutes running time; rental, $10. 

DescripTion: This film presents a visit to the 
closed ward of the Children’s Unit at the Camarillo 
(California) State Hospital. It shows a study of a 
pre-psychotic child in a state of wild rage. Sequences 
in play therapy sessions show that the child is “a 
truant from life.” This picture depicts the over- 
whelming needs of psychotic children for love and 
treatment. The child is later shown in severe re- 
gressive behavior and the slow development of rap- 
port between the psychiatrist and patient. Therapy 
methods are used to develop a wholesome relation- 
ship between the child and the surroundings. The 
film provides a lengthy interview session with a 
child psychiatrist who presents the symptomology 
of childhood schizophrenia. 


The Terrible Twos and The Trusting 
Threes. For information on rental libraries 
and rates, write to Source: New York Univer- 
sity, Film Library, Washington Square, New 
York, N. Y. Black and white; sound; 22 
minutes running time; rental, $5. 

DescrIPTION: The growing years between two 
and four are examined here. At the beginning the 
camera is trained on a nursery-school play yard 
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where the “terrible twos” are seen in action; push- 
ing and pulling, climbing and crawling in seemingly 
aimless activity. Curiosity is channeled by provid- 
ing toys that stimulate creative imagination. Pa- 
tience, and a great deal of loving, the film points 
out, are the two main ingredients which will turn 
the “terrible twos” into the tractable threes. At 
three, activities become more purposeful and no 
longer merely pleasure seeking. The three-year-old 
is very conscious of social approval and desirous of 


winning it at home. 


Discovering Individual Differences. For in- 
formation on rental libraries and rates, write 
to Source: New York University, Film Li- 
brary, Washington Square, New York, New 
York. Black and white; sound; 25 minutes 
running time; rental, $6. 


DescripTION: This film, through the use of the 
case history approach, demonstrates how a teacher 
got to know and understand each child, and adapted 
her teaching program to meet their individual needs. 
Through observations, records, talks with other 
teachers and with parents, consultations and testing 
out methods, the teacher was able to work out class 
projects that provided learning opportunities for 
every member of the class. The film presents tech- 
niques of (1) observation; (2) controlled observa- 
tion; (3) 
shared information; (6) interviews with parents; 


records; (4) behavior journal; (5) 


and (7) staff conferences. 





“Perception of Pictured Social Interaction by 
Brain-Injured and Non-Brain-Injured Chil- 


dren of Normal Intelligence,” by Ellen Nudd 


This study deals with the possibility of any as- 
sociation between brain injury and the way in 
which children perceive social interaction. Social 
perception concerns itself with the way a person 
perceives himself in relation to others and the in- 
fluences at work to structure his perceptions in a 
unique way. Work with children in this area has 
been the subject of inquiry only within recent 
decades. Before this, studies of perception were 


confined to work with adults. 


“Research in Special Education: Its Status 


and Function,” by William C. Kvaraceus 


Dr. Kvaraceus maintains it is no secret that the 
universities and the state departments of education 
were caught with their plans down when funds for 
research in special education became available from 
HEW. Applications were not only slow in coming 
in, but the quality of some of the planning for 


grants frequently was not of the highest caliber. 


This articles enumerates the specifics for quality 
research-planning, operation, and reporting. It 
urges educators to face the added probability that 
the results of completed research may have to be 


implemented by educational specialists serving as 


middlemen to sell its implications to the local school 


and institution authorities. 


“Acceptance of Handicap, Motivation, and 
Adjustment in Physically Disabled Children,” 


by Paul H. Mussen and David K. Newman 


Here is a report on a study designed to discover 
what factors are significantly related to children’s 
general adjustment to physical defect. In setting 
forth practical implications they point out that a 
multitude of complex factors are involved in any 
good psychological adjustment. Realistic attitudes 


toward disability, attainable goals, rewards for in- 


dependent work and thought, and social satisfaction 


are the spurs which will enhance the personal ad- 
justment of the handicapped child. For the dis- 
abled, good general psychological adjustment is 
just as important as academic and vocational prepa- 


ration. 


“The 1957 International Conference of Edu- 
eators of Blind Youth,” by Berthold Lowen- 
feld 


This report reviews the recent meeting and pre- 
sents a summary of impressions of the proceedings. 
Such international conferences serve adequately, but 
oftimes lack a uniform value for all participants due 
to geographical, economic, philosophical, and _po- 
litical differences. Dr. Lowenfeld writes of the 
disturbing as well as the favorable side of this meet- 
ing. 
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